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“How L came Home.” 


+ WAS brought up in what we should now call the High and 
Dry School of the Established Church of England. It 
was utterly and entirely distasteful to me. I was eager, ener- 
getic, and enthusiastic ; and I found myself surrounded by cold 
and formal services, high pews, long Puritanical hymns, and in- 
tolerably dry sermons. My Sundays were a perfect te:ror to 
me. 1 was made to learn long portions of the “Christian Year” 
by heart (some of which, even now, I cannot understand), in 
addition to the Epistle and Collect for the day: the rest of the 
time was to be spent in reading sermons, or in church, where 
kneeling bolt upright always made me faint. I had the greatest 
difficulty in learning poetry by heart, so that I could never say my 
lesson, and my evening was consequently generally spent in tears. 
Even now, I sometimes have the recollection of what I felt, on 
waking in the morning, when I remembered it was Sunday. 
_ Then came my Confirmation, for which I can only say that I 
was simply not prepared at all. A clergyman came and asked 
me to repeat the Creed, which I did ; after which he shook hands 
with me, and said he was quite sure J had been too well brought 


up not to be prepared, and gave me my ticket. I went through 
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the service as ina dream. Then came my First Communion, 
and I was simply horridly frightened. [ did not understand what 
now I see and feel. But I kept on repeating to myself “Verily 
and indeed taken”, and wondering if those words were to be 
taken in a literal or in a non-natural sense: and, if the latter, 
why they were left in the Catechism? For two years after that 
[ recollect no change in myself, or in the dreary round of my 
religious duties. 

Then came the “ Oxford Movement,” as it was called. This 
was my first view of real religion. I found in the writings of 
that new school all that my heart and mind had longed for and 
hungered after for years—I found life, and warmth, and practice. 
But what really attracted me was their Catholicity, although I 
knew it not. I devoured every book of the kind that came out, 
What I could not afford to buy I borrowed. The son of an old 
friend of miae (now Superior of a Religious House) was then at 
Oxford, and he supplied me with all I required—the “ Tracts for 
the Times,’ Dr. Newman’s and Manning’s sermons, the “ Library 
of the Fathers,” and the many lighter contemporaneous works of 
Faber and Churton, Froude and Mozley, Sewell and Younge, 
Williams and Paget, Greasley, and the like I began really to 
pray, and watch, and fast, and examine myself, and try and 
deny myself in little things." I longed, as all girls of my tempera- 
ment do, for the life of a Sister of Charity. About this time I 
was immensely startled and pained at my young Oxford friend 
and companion announcing to me his intention of joining the 
Church of Rome. “ It would be almost a death-blow to his 
mother,” he said, “and that sat was what grieved him most. 
But he could not help himself—he could not remain where he 
was.” My father was very indignant, and forbade all further 
intercourse between us. And so we parted, never to meet again 
till, twenty years later, I saw him in the cloister of his 
Monastery. 

Soon after this event we removed from the West of England 
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to a property in the midland counties, which had been left to us 
by a distant relative. Here I found a scope for my activity in a 
hitherto neglected village, which formed part of the property, 
and on which there was neither church nor schools. There was the 
gable-end of an old chapelry, dedicated to St. Edith, with a bell 
turret, close to the wall of which the rector of the parish church 
(which was three or four miles off) used to come and recite the 
Morning Prayers four times a year, so as to be entitled to the tithe. 
But, except that occasional service in the open air, the poor people 
had no “Church privileges,” as it was called, unless they were 
young and strong enough to walk to the parish church. I began 
by opening a school, and by degrees, through painting and sell- 
ing my sketches, and the kindness of friends, I raised enough 
money to build on a chancel to that neglected gable-end ; and 
never shall I forget the joy of seeing the first communions and 
baptisms in that little place—many having come who had 
neglected the Sacraments for years. In all this work my chief 
encourager was the Rural Dean—a very excellent Anglican 
clergyman—who, with his wife, became my greatest friends. 
They, too, were drawing nearer and nearer towards Catholic 
truth, and helped me far more than they were themselves aware 
of. But my father became alarmed at our intimacy, and 
especially at my religious views. He said, and said truly, “ 7haz 
they were incompatible with Protestantism,’ and my visits were 
discouraged, and finally stopped. 

It was in the autumn of 1844 that a great friend of mine sent 
me some letters she had received through a mutual acquaintance, 
written by Dr. Newman. They were of engrossing interest to 
all those who, like myself, were dissatisfied with their present 
position, and hungered after greater certainty and guidance in 
matters of faith. These letters insisted, however, a great deal 
on not going by one’s own taste and inclination, or by one’s own 
feelings in so grave a matter. One of them has been published 
in his “Apologia,” and runs as follows: “ This I am sure of, that 
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nothing but a simple, direct call of duty is a warrant for anyone 
leaving our Church ; and no preference for another Church, no 
delight in its services, no hope of greater religious advancement 
in it; no indignation, no disgust at the persons and _ things 
among which we may find ourselves in the Church of England. 
The simple question is: ‘Can I (it is personal; not whether 
another, but can I) be saved in the English Church? Am Jin 
safety were I to die to-night? Is ita mortal sin in me not 
joining another communion ?’ ” 

It is impossible for me to say the effect which these letters, 
and many others of the like kind, had upon us. They were 
copied and treasured up (2x secret, of course), and pondered and 
prayed over by hundreds of souls of whom the writer little 
dreamed, but who were going through minor throes of the same 
agony of doubt and suspense as himself. A year later I married, 
and, strangely enough, my new home had been St. Edith’s old 
Monastery ; so that it seemed as if she were to follow and form 
part of my life. Probably her prayers (in return for the imper- 
fect service I had ignorantly paid her by restoring her ruined 
temple) helped me in my coming struggle. Dr. Newman, 
Father Faber, and many others whose names were household 
words among us, had by that time joined the Church of Rome. 
I felt that they had carried our principles to their legitimate 
conclusion. But I was too full of my new-found happiness at 
that time, and too much engrossed with the intense joys of life to 
give much thought to religious questions or duties. However, 
it soon came back to me that this was an unworthy return to 
make to the Giver of such untold blessings, and I resumed my 
inner life and active works of charity as before. Then began 
my intimacy with one who so greatly influenced my future 
course. I had been married about four months when my 
husband one day brought to introduce to me one whom he 
called “his oldest school and college friend,’ adding, “he is the 
holiest man | have ever met.” It was quite true. There was a 
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something about Archdeacon —— which made one ashamed 
of an unworthy thought or a careless word; and yet he was 
always loving and tender as a woman. 

We went abroad the following year, and he accompanied us 
and spent the winter, partly in Rome and partly in Naples. He 
and my husband used to take long walks together almost daily, 
and then he would either dine with us or join us in the evening, 
and continue the conversations which to us all were of such en- 
grossing interest, relating, as they did, to the political and religious 
state of Rome. At that time I was anxious and disappointed 
at having no prospect of a child ; when some cousins of my 
husband’s, who were Nuns of the Sacred Heart in a Convent in 
Rome, offered to make a Novena for us for that intention, which 
we gratefully accepted. The Archdeacon suggested that we 
should go together and pray at the Ara Cceli for the fulfilment 
of our wish ; or rather, he added gently: “That the will of God 
may be done in you and by you.” He gave me at the same 
time a little terra cotta statuette of the Blessed Virgin, with the 
hands crossed in submission, and the words, “ /cce ancilla 
Domini!” underneath, saying : “ When you can feel as she felt ; 
when you can give up your will, and have no wish or will but 
fs; then, and not till then, will the blessing you seek be granted 
to you.” Another day, [ recollect tormenting myself with the 
fear that I was not clever or amusing enough to be a fit com- 
panion for my husband. His answer I feel should be engraved 
in every young wife’s heart: “Your business is not to make 
your husband’s home drz//iant, but BLESSED.” 

Our intimacy went on increasing. He virtually became my 
confessor: drew up for me a plan of life, gave us both prayers 
to use, directed our spiritual readings, and helped us in all the 
little difficulties which a conscientious mind must ever feel even 
in the happiest path. He got me to make a review of my past 
life, dividing it into portions of eight years, and marking the 
faults of each period, so as to give me a better insight into my 
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own character, and to teach me to detect and struggle against 
iny besetting faults more vigorously Dr. Newman was at that 
time at Rome, living very quietly in the Benedictine Monastery 
of S. Paolo fuori le Mura. My husband had been his old and 
avourite pupil, and went to see him, taking me with him. I 
was much struck by that interview, although he did not say 
much on the questions in dispute. From that year until 1851 
our friendship with the Archdeacon increased in proportion to 
our more frequent meetings, both at his house and ours. “ The 
child of many prayers ” (as he called her) was born, and received 
(as we had promised) the name of Mary. I was very ill before 
her birth, and the Archdeacon came to me _ constantly 
to strengthen and cheer me in my coming trial. Again, 
the following year, when a son was given to us, who 
nearly died a few months after his birth, he was again 
by our side, to share in our anxiety as in our joy. 
Then came the Gorham decision on the question of bap- 
tism; the efforts made by my husband and his friends to 
counteract its effects; their protest against it, signed by all the 
best and most influential members of the Church of England ; 
and Bishop Blomfield’s Bill to confine Ecclesiastical questions 
to Ecclesiastical Courts—a Bill thrown out in the Lords mainly 
owing to a clever speech of Lord Brougham’s, in which he 
asserted that “so great was the disunion among the Right 
Reverend Prelates on the Bench, that no question brought before 
them would have the chance of a peaceable solution ; and, even 
if it had, that the minority would never obey the majority in 
such matters.” I have a vivid recollection of a discussion the 
following day at our house, in which two or three of the speakers 
openly declared their conviction of the impossibility of re- 
maining in a Church in which even the Sacraments were treated 
as open questions ; that the late assertion of Royal Supremacy 
in matters of faith was contrary to the law of Our Lord ; and 
that the theory of the Church of England’s being a branch of 
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the Church Catholic, was entirely set aside by such decisions. 
Moreover, that in spite of all the special pleadings upon the 
subject and the words of individual writers, the Catholic Church 
distinctly repudiated Anglican Orders as‘invalid, and proved it 
by insisting on re-ordaining all Anglican ministers, no matter 
how high their position or how great their ability: an act which, 
in the case of a real ordination, would be sacrilegious, and which 
was never done to converts from the Greek Church. Day after 
day these subjects were renewed with the earnestness of men 
who had nothing to gain but everything to lose by a change of 
creed, and who yet felt that they could not remain where they 
were. How it all ended is a matter of history. The best of the 
clergymen, and many of the laymen, present on these occasions 
“went over to Rome,” as it was called. Those that hesitated, 
did so, less from conviction than from that wonderful theory to 
which so many still cling of “ going over” in a corporate body— 
z.¢, of the whole Church of England shaking off the errors of 
the Reformation and returning to the One Fold. How fallacious 
their hope is, we all, after twenty years’ experience, now know. 

As to ourselves and the Archdeacon, he voluntarily broke off 
all communication with us, writing to us both “that it would 
not be right for him to continue an intimacy which might be 
prejudicial to my husband in his present position; that we had 
been too nearly drawn together to meet as ordinary friends ; and 
that he would never seek either of us unless we first sought 
him.” 

We both of us felt this separation most keenly ; but to me it 
was a sort of religious shipwreck. If I had had doubts before 
as to the validity of Anglican Orders, the fact of the Arch- 
deacon’s utter disbelief in them and his refusal, even before he 
took the final step, to give Absolution, would have settled that 
point with me for ever. And if Anglican Orders were invalid 
what were the Sacraments? I tried to console myself by laying 
great stress on the doctrine of /u¢entzon, and by making frequent 
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spiritual communions. I wrote to the Bishop of ——, asking 
him to take the Archdeacon’s place as my confessor. He 
refused, alleging the usual Anglican reasons, and throwing me 
back on myself. I have since been most thankful for this 
refusal. For nothing can be more dangerous and injudicious 
than the way in which direction and confession are abused in 
the Anglican body. Neither is legitimate ; neither is recog- 
nised by the Bishops or the formularies of the English Church ; 
so that all the evils which the wildest imagination may attribute 
to the practice in the Church Catholic, are almost inevitable 
under circumstances where the utmost secrecy and concealment 
must be observed, and where no check whatever is placed on 
the exercise of authority. I speak from actual knowledge when 
I say that this authority is exercised on weak and timid women 
to an extent (and with a severity, even of corporal punishment) 
which would be not only incredible but utterly impossible in the 
Catholic Church. Each of these clergymen is a Pope in his 
own proper person. His decisions are infallible; and as he re- 
cognises no [cclesiastical superior (one of them telling his own 
Bishop the other day “that his disapproval of certain practices 
was only a proof of his Lordship’s utter ignorance of Catholic 
truth”) there is no limit whatever to the exercise of his powers. 

But to return to myself. My only resource was to fall back 
upon my old rule of life, to try as far as possible to be in the 
mind of the Church if I could not be outwardly of its body ; 
above all, to wait and pray for further light and guidance. My 
Catholic longings, however, were not satisfied, I could not forget 
what I had heard. Dr. Newman says truly : “ He who has once 
seen a ghost cannot be as one who has never seen it.” Doubts 
as to the truth of the Church of England had been sown broad- 
cast in my mind; and I could not but feel that the only legiti- 
mate and /ovest conclusion to which the High Church teachings 
of my life could lead was the one at which the Archdeacon and 
Dr. Newman had already arrived. 
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Whenever we went abroad we used to go to Benediction or 
early Mass, and I often discussed the whole matter with my 
husband. He knew perfectly what my feelings were, for I 
never had a secret from him in my life. He admitted that the 
Catholic religion was more suited to some temperaments than 
the Protestant ; that one’s religion was, after all, very much what 
a clever writer has called “a geographical accident”; by which 
he meant that if we had been born in Russia, like his mother, 
we should have been brought up in the Greek Church; if in 
France or Italy, Austria or Spain, in the Catholic ; and so on. 
But he always maintained that as long as the Anglican Church 
did not force us to believe anything contrary to Catholic truth, 
we were bound to remain in her communion in spite of her 
many heretical teachers. That it was, in fact, “good for the 
present distress”; and that as everything Romanist was looked 
upon with such distrust and aversion in England, all hope of 
doing good, or of influencing others and being of use in one’s 
generation, depended on our staying where we were and making 
the best of it. This was the result of hundreds and hundreds 
of such conversations. I found it worried him, and T left off 
talking of it ; but my own feelings underwent nochange. I hac, 
deep down in my heart, the conviction that had dawned upon 
me before my marriage and kept growing upon me ever after, 
that the Church of England was but an offspring of the Refor- 
mation and not the Church of Christ; that it was a xationa/ 
establishment, in fact, and nothing else. And if it were, indeed, 
a branch of the true Church, where was the harm of going to 
the parent tree? In the meantime, I read every book that came 
in my way agaist these convictions.. Wordsworth and Burnett, 
Sewell and Goulburn, Bennett and Burgon, and _ half-a-dozen 
others ; and laid each down in disgust, because I felt that they 
made ex parte statements, that they quoted isolated passages 
from the Fathers and left out the context, that they gave you 
garbled extracts which perverted the original meaning of 
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different passages : in fact, that they were, like lawyers, pleading 
a bad cause and feeling it to be one all the time. My husband 
used himself to speak of the “curse of the Reformation,” 
which in so many cases had destroyed where it ought only to 
have amended ; and especially regretted the substitution of the 
Morning Service, with its wearisome “dearly beloved,” Ten 
Commandments, and reiterated prayers for the Queen and the 
Royal Family, for the simple Eucharistic service of the Catholic 
Church. 

But work thickened upon us, the Crimean War came ; and for 
the moment I laid aside my racking doubts and fears and bent 
all my energies to trying to help my husband. During the war I 
saw my old friend, the late Archdeacon, two or three times. He 
was then living in “a little chamber in the wall,” like the prophet, 
in —— Street, of which the sole ornament was a bronze head 
of Christ which we had given him at Rome. I recollect 
nervously confining myselrt to the business on hand ; but at the 
end I could not resist kneeling to ask for his old blessing. He 
gave it me without comment, kindly but sadly; and then we 
did not meet again for months. 

I pass over the intervening years of my life till my husband’s 
death. They had bten passed in arduous work and in ever- 
increasing anxicty for the health of one who was dearer to me 
than life. At last the blow came; and then it was that I fully 
realised what it was to be ina Church in which I did not believe, 
and which did not recognise prayers for the dead. My mother- 
in-law had once said to me (in speaking of my sister-in-law’s 
death), that it was the only thing she could not bear in the 
Church of England. And to me it was simply impossible. I 
had prayed for him daily for twenty years. How could I leave 
off now? Besides, if there were only a chance, however remote, 
however doubtful, that such prayers could benefit him, how 
could I withhold them? I hada very touching letter from our 
old friend, speaking of him as I felt and knew he would do. In 
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reply, I asked him where I could find such prayers as I had 
sought for in vain among Anglican manuals of devotion ; 
begging him likewise to say some Masses for my husband's 
soul; for he was then a priest. He complied with my wishes 
in both cases, but never attempted any renewal of intercourse, 
either in person or by continuing the correspondence. 

That year of overwhelming misery went by I spent it in the 
South of France; seeing no one scarcely but my children and 
the poor, and holding no conversations on religious subjects. I 
went once or twice to the Catholic church of the place where 
I was living; but I was rather discouraged than otherwise by 
so doing, for I found it next to impossible to follow the services 
from the rapidity of the priest’s utterance and my own ignor- 
ance of Latin. This I resolved to remedy by taking lessons ; 
but I had no one to help or explain to me the ceremonies of the 
Mass or Benediction, and got hopelessly puzzled at the pace 
with which the former was said. Even at that time reports 
were spread in England of my having been received into the 
Church. I repelled them almost indignantly: I had come to 
no such decision. Yet, being miserable and dissatisfied with 
the Anglican Establishment, my mind was ever insensibly work- 
ing onwards in that direction. 

The following year I went to Rome for the winter, for the 
health of two of my children. Dr. M—— was there and 
preached ; but 1 did not go and hear him or try to see him. 
In the first place, I did not like to make people talk; and in 
the next, I was so peculiarly situated with regard to my children , 
that I felt I could not ask him to my house. I-had therefore 
been three months in Rome before we met ; and he then spoke 
of nothing but my sorrow and his great love for my husband, 
and begged to hear all details of the end. These I gave him ; 
but we did not touch on religious subjects. 

In spite of all my caution, however, the reports of my con- 
version were renewed. I had not only done nothing to give rise 
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to them, but I had carefully abstained from going to services 
(as I had always done before with my husband) lest people 
should tall and make mischief. The only thing I used to do 
was to go and pray and cry at that same little Convent in the 
Lungara, where my cousins had had the Novena for the birth of 
my child. No one was admitted into the clawsura of this 
Convent but relations of the Nuns; but as I was thus related, 
and the Superior knew and felt for my sorrow, she let me come 
whenever I pleased. I felt shy and unworthy to Join in their 
services; but I used to steal in from the garden towards dusk and 
pray before the little light telling of the Presence, and felt inex- 
pressible comfort there. I often wished at this time to have 
talked to my Anglican chaplain, who was my boy’s tutor and 
lived with us. But his notions about women were peculiar. He 
had a firm conviction of their being all “ inferior beings” ; that, 
as Pope says, “most women have no character at all” ; that our 
business, if we had doubts, was to go about our daily duties and 
stifle such feelings as a temptation. Now, in some cases such 
advice might have been wise and right. No one feels more 
strongly than I do how absurd it is for a woman, however care- 
fully educated, to discuss theological questions. They can only 
read books in translations and extracts ; and my old work for my 
husband long ago convinced me of the extreme difficulty of 
judging any questions fairly by such means. But in my case, 
I had always lived with and been treated as the equal and com- 
panion of clever men ; I had not had the education or training 
of an ordinary woman ; and the religious doubts and difficulties 
which troubled me had been put before me by really able and 
first-rate minds. So that to tell me, as this good man once did, 
to stzfle without so/ving them, was a moral impossibility. 
Circumstances at this time made me acquainted with a Hun- 
garian lady, a very fervent Catholic, to whom I now became 
intimately and warmly attached. She took me with her toa 
Ketreat she was attending at the Villa Lanti, and which was 
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preached by the Pére de Damas, of whom I had heard a great 
deal during the Crimean War. | was struck by the very practica] 
nature of his teaching. There was not a word with which I did 
not entirely agree. And this was the more important for me at 
that time, because I was just in that state in which so many 
people are before they guzte make up their minds to submit to 
the Catholic Church—that is, I was inclined to cavil at every- 
thing. People imagine that they must understand everything, 
and that all their doubts must be cleared up before they take 
the final step; whereas you must take the plunge in order to 
see and understand! God in that way rewards our faith and 
simplicity ; and as Dr. Newman well observes: ‘ The Church is 
like a painted glass window—all darkness and confusion without ; 
all order, beauty, and light within.” But to continue. My 
Hungarian friend introduced me to all that wonderful hidden 
life of Rome which is utterly unknown to ordinary visitors—] 
mean the beautiful network of charitable institutions which 
nowhere exists in such perfection as in the Eternal City, and of 
which, as an English Protestant, ] had hitherto seen nothing. 
In this way I became acquainted with many eminent and holy 
souls, both men and women, who did more to remove my pre- 
judices by their daily lives than volumes of controversy would 
have done. Still, I had difficulties, especially with regard to 
devotion to Our Lady. I remember perfectly well having been 
given a Catholic manual, and carefully cutting out and pasting 
down all such portions of it as treated of the Rosary or the 
Immaculate Conception! On one occasion, at Countess A——’s 
house, I again met Dr. M——. But he did not encourage me 
in any way, and I felt that if I wanted his advice I must seek it 
directly ; he would not be the first to open the subject. At last, 
wearied with the struggle which had been going on for so many 
months in my own mind, and intensely anxious for explanations 
which would clear away my doubts and difficulties, I wrote to 
him and asked him to see me. Even then he hesitated: and 
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I mention this because it is the fashion for Protestants to affirm 
that he moves Heaven and earth to make converts; whereas, as 
far I was concerned, the reverse was the fact. He emphatically 
left me alone. And although, at my earnest request, he at last 
consented to give me some instruction on certain points, and 
met me at a Convent for that purpose once or twice during 
my stay at Rome, yet in each and all of these cases it was 
I that sought /zm, not he me! Even later, what I have 
learned has been principally from books to which he referred 
me, and which I was to study and work out the conclusions for 
myself without his aid. I think he was afraid of his personal 
influence over me from old associations, and wished me to be 
thoroughly persuaded in my own mind without any human 
motive. Hedid me the greatest possible service, however, at this 
time, by kneeling by my side at Mass once or twice, and pointing 
out to me the exact places in the service, which, ever after, I was 
enabled to follow with ease and comfort: and if Catholics who 
are helping Anglicans into the Church would only do this more 
often, one of the greatest stumbling-blocks of Protestants would 
be removed. I think that Catholics who have been used to the 
service of the Mass from their infancy, and can never recollect 
the time when they did wot understand it, have no idea of the 
difficulty it presents to Anglicans as Protestants ; they have not 
a notion of following the zztenutzons of the priest without the 
words, and I do not think they can arrive at it either till they 
have thoroughly mastered the sense of the whole; and to do 
this they must begin by following the service exactly, and seeing 
how each part forms one beautiful and sublime whole, culmi- 
nating in the Great Sacrifice. However, the result of my visit 
to Rome was, that I resolved to halt no longer between two 
opinions, but to try by every means in my power to arrive at 
the truth. I felt, in fact, that I could no longer set it aside— 
that to do so would be resisting grace, and imperilling my very 
salvation. When I returned to England I found several of my 
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most intimate friends in the same state of mind as myself; and 
we agreed that all we could do was to go on studying the ques- 
tion, and, above all, to pray earnestly for light and guidance. 
One practice we followed, which I would earnestly recommend 
to all honest seekers after truth and the Divine will, namely, the 
daily repetition of the prayer to the Holy Ghost, Deus, guz corda 
fidelium, etc., and of the Vent Sancte Spiritus. 1 have known 
many people helped into the Church by this means. After all, 
it was not a question for A. or B; it concerned the individual 
soul of each one, and could not be decided for us. Also, what- 
ever may be the effect of arguments or logic on the human 
mind, I am more and more convinced that conversions are not 
brought about by those means. I have seen people entirely 
convinced intellectually, and yet remain outside. “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth”; and it is the gentle wind of God’s 
Spirit which moves a soul to follow Its inspirations. And that 
is what people mean when they say, “they believe not with the 
intellect, but with the “ear,” and that “they have an ¢zstinct of 
what is true or false before they realise the matter as a fact.” 
They do not mean that the Catholic faith does not approve 
itself to their intellect or their reasoning powers, but that there 
is a Spirit stronger than theirs—even the Holy Spirit of God, 
which touches them to the quick, so that they can find no answer 
but in the words of Samuel: “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth.” 

With me (as with so many others at this very moment) all 
human considerations were perpetually urging me the other way. 
I had been left sole guardian of my children by my husband’s 
will ; but I had already received notice that if I took this step 
my husband’s family would either remove them from me or, at 
least, make them wards in Chancery. Of the justice of such a 
course this is not the place to speak. Enough that it is still the 
law of England that children can thus be forcibly estranged from 
their mother and natural protector, in spite of the will of the 
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father, if that mother, by following the dictates of her conscience, 
embraces a different faith. I had promised my husband on. his 
death-bed that I would never leave his children, nor entrust 
them to the guardianship of others. And I found myself, there- 
fore, ina great strait, not knowing exactly what the powers of 
the Court of Chancery might be; and dreading, as all mothers 
would, that my children would either be taken from me (in 
which case my promise would be broken) or that they would be 
exposed to influences which, above all others, I most dreaded, 
while I should be powerless to interfere ; and that from my own 
act. In this great moral difficulty, too, I had no one to advise or 
help me. I felt strongly also how useless it would be to seek 
counsel from either side. My Anglican friends would, of course, 
say one thing, and my Catholic ones the other. But there were 
other circumstances which increased my difficulties. With the 
Catholic yearnings of my whole life, I had induced my husband 
to begin, and had myself completed, the restoration of all the 
churches on the property. We had taken away all the pews, 
put in large altars, restored the patron Saint in each church ; 
and, as crucifixes were not possible, had put a representation of 
the Crucifixion, not in small medallions, but in large and separate 
figures in all the east-end windows we could find unfilled with 
stained glass ; so that the people might, at any rate, have their 
thoughts led up to that great Mystery of our Redemption. 
Moreover, since my husband’s death, I had restored and fitted 
up, in the most Catholic manner possible, the chapel in the 
house, which formed part of the church of the old Benedictine 
Monastery which formerly stood on this site. Here [I had per- 
suaded the chaplain to use the Compline service on Sunday even- 
ings ; and other prayers on Fridays, taken from Catholic manuals. 
I was organist, and [ had carefully selected none but Catholic 
hymns, while the Bishop had given us leave to have Holy Com- 
munion on all Saints’ days and festivals, on which occasions the 
chapel was always beautifuily decorated with flowers and lights. 
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Now all this, if I became a Catholic, I must give up. But 
there was one thing which touched me even more nearly. My 
husband had built a beautiful church in the village, at the cost 
of £30,000. He and I had completed its adornment by bring- 
ing the rarest marbles and mosaics from Italy, beautiful lamps 
from Venice, and carving and painted glass from Germany. 
Here, too, he was buried; and my greatest consolation, since his 
death, had been to pray in this church and in the crypt where 
his dear coffin lay, and which I had fitted up almost as a private 
chapel. How great would be the struggle before I could give 
up the daily service in this church, associated as it was with all 
the happiest years of my life, and now sanctified by being his 
last resting-place, no one but myself and God knew. In all my 
church works, also, the Bishop of the diocese had been my 
constant adviser. He was to me asa very dear brother ; how, 
then, could I take a step which I knew would not only injure 
him in the estimation of his flock, but also wound him to the 
very heart? Besides all these reasons, human pride came in 
How was I to give up the position I held in the whole neigh- 
bourhood, where I was looked upon as the promoter of every 
good work, and consequently admired by good people of every 
class? Howexchange this for scorn and obloquy, and the con- 
tempt and distrust of all those whose good opinion I most 
valued? I dwell upon these temptations (for such they were) 
because I see them reproduced more or less in almost every case 
of conversion ; and I know that hundreds are kept back at this 
moment by similar considerations. To me the suffering was 
peculiarly great, because all my life long I had leant so much on 
human sympathy and human approbation. I had been the 
spoilt child of my father, the spoilt sister of my only brother, 
the spoiled wife of one of the best and noblest of men. Since 
his death the same affectionate love and appreciation had sur- 
rounded me, both for his sake and my own. And all this I felt 
! must relinquish if I became a Catholic and go out emphati- 
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cally alone in the cold!) My whole nature shrank from it to such 
a degree that I recollect saying to a friend who was talking on 
the subject of the difference between the two Churches: “ Don’t 
inquire, don’t ¢ry and see if you would not be as utterly miser- 
able as I am!” For all these Anglican services had now 
become utterly distasteful to me. I felt their unreality ; that 
they were a sham ; the imitation of the truth and not the truth 
itself. But, above all, my Communions in the Anglican Church 
had become a perfect misery to me. Ever since I had perfectly 
entered into the spirit of the Mass, and understood the sublime 
mystery of the Holy Sacrifice, this cold imitation of it, 
without the Presence and without the Substance, became 
to me the most horrible mockery and sacrilege. Dr. M—— 
had advised me to leave off Communion. But to do so 
would have been at once proclaiming my intention of leaving 
the Anglican Church. I was not in the position of an unknown 
person, who could do what she pleased without remark. I was 
the head of a great house: “As a city set on a hill.” I had 
laboured hard to establish weekly and early Communions in the 
parish, and succeeded ; but, of course, I had always gone to these 
Communions myself, both from inclination and to set an 
example. Now they were, as I said before, a positive torture to 
me, from which, however, in the country there was no escape. 
In London I was happier. It had always been my custom to 
go to daily service early and alone: and so it excited no remark 
when I went out as usual; only instead of going to the Anglican 
services, I used to make a great détour and creep into a Catholic 
church, where alone I found what I sought. There are several 
“ Houses of Refuge,” as I used to call them, in London, where 
people in my position could go as to a private house, and find a 
window or a gallery looking into a chapel, where, without being 
yourself seen, you can have the inexpressible comfort of hearing 
Mass. At Harley House and Kensington Square also the per- 
petual Exposition and daily Benedictions were an untold bless- 
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ing. These I used regularly to frequent, and also churches in 
outlying parts of London where there was no fear of my being 
recognised. That of St. Mary and the Angels, at Bayswater, was 
my great favourite, as being more Roman than any other in 
London, both in its decorations and in the arrangement of its 
side chapels. As I never dared take tiny own carriage to such 
places, I used to have all sorts of adventures in going to and 
fro; and from being unused to walking alone in London or 
coing in cabs, I was very often much frightened. I recollect 
one night having been insulted on my way back and not re- 
turning till midnight, scared very nearly to death, and having 
run nearly the whole way! Another time I came up from the 
country by a night train, and sat outside the church door on the 
steps, in pouring rain and in pitch darkness, for two hours till the 
doors were opened, so that I might not lose a Mass on All Souls’ 


Day for my husband. 
I do not think I was ever attracted to the Catholic Church by 


the gorgeousness or beauty of its services. I always prefer a 
Low to a High Mass; it is to me more devotional, and the 
singing during the solemn parts of the service disturbs and bothers 
me: and I do not care for music enough to make that a snare to 
me. But the adoration of the Blessed Sacrament ; the little light 
telling of the perpetual Presence in the Tabernacle; the inexpres- 
sible relief of confession; and the intimate union with and near- 
ness to the Sacred Humanity of Our Divine Lord which breathes 
in every form of Catholic worship—these had from the first the 
strongest possible hold upon me. People were always talking 
to me about the “Church of my Baptism.” What Church is 
that but the Church of our Baptismal Creed? The one Holy 
Catholic Church? Our baptism binds us to /hzs, not to the 
Church of England, except so far as the Church of England is 
one with the Church Catholic ; and if one feels convinced that 
the Anglican Church is at variance with the Catholic Church 
throughout the world, your very baptism, as it appears to me, 


binds you to leave it. 
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I have in a separate paper (“ Anglican Prejudices against the 
Catholic Church,” published by Burns) gone over the points 
which are the well-known battlefields between the two 
Churches. I am only writing down here a faithful account of 
the struggle which went on for years in my own mind, and 
which brought me at last to the conviction that in the Catholic 
Church alone could I find rest or safety. 

Towards the close of that year the health of my children again 
required a warmer climate, and we went to the Nile. I had 
obtained letters of introduction to the Franciscan Fathers at 
Cairo, who gave mea list of all their missions up the river, 
where I found frequent services, and was, I believe, looked upon 
by them all as a Catholic. During those months of leisure I 
studied Latin and worked hard. I read works in the original 
which I had before only gone through in translations, and my 
faith was strengthened by every line I read. But it was not till 
we left Egypt and went on to Syria that my doubts and difficul- 
ties really began to clear themselves. At Jerusalem I had much 
time for thought and prayer. I had no teaching or influence of 
any sort except what the services of the place and season 
afforded, for it was Lent ; but they were all-powerful. I cannot 
understand anyone going there, and joining heart and soul in 
those services as I did, and remaining an Anglican. The scales 
seemed to fall from my eyes; and I saw in a way I never did 
before the eternal truth of the one, Holy Catholic Church. 
Still, I did not act upon this conviction at once. I asked advice 
of one or two persons, and they implored me to wait a little, 
for my children’s sake. I recollect, however, the inexpressible 
misery I felt of being unable to share in the Communion of 
Holy Thursday at the Holy Sepulchre, which was administered 
to between seven and eight hundred of the pilgrims kneeling 
round me ; and of the bitter tears which I shed at being the only 
one left out at that blessed Feast. Once or twice, also, the good 
Franciscan Father who acted as our guide to the holy sites 
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(which are all indulgenced) would mutter: “ What a pity! You 
have come all this way, and gone through all this toil, and a// 
for nothing.” 

“Outside the Fold” I felt myself indeed ; but human reasons 
and human prudence were yet too strong for me, and I waited, 
[ resolved, however, henceforth, that, except in the matter of 
Communion and Absolution, I would not be excluded from 
Catholic services; that I would lead a strictly Catholic life, and 
conform to all the rules of the Church. I had been regularly to 
Confession (though without receiving Absolution) ever since I 
was at Rome. People will think that ridiculous; but it helped 
me very much as giving me a guide, though without its consola- 
tions. I resolved also, on my return to Englond, to tell those 
towards whom I felt bound not to act a dishonest part, that I 
was only zwazting, on account of the children; but that I was 
firmly convinced of the truth of the Catholic faith, and deter- 
mined to embrace it sooner or later. 

I do not think that any preference for the ritual of the 
Catholic Church, any charm in its services, any increased help 
even which these services may give to the working of God’s 
grace in your own soul, can justify one in leaving the Church 
where God’s Providence has placed one, if one can believe in tt. 
But I could no longer believe in the Anglican Establishment. 
I had tried it by every possible test, and with the most earnest 
wish and hope to be enabled to remain in it; but on all 
essential points I found it wanting. 

I only waited, as I believe every considerate and responsible 
person ought, till I had ascertained the truth of the grounds on 
which my convictions rested. 1 was bound to do this, lest I 
should act hastily and then find that I was wrong. Convictions 
had to be tested, and tests demand time. All this I had now 
passed through. My mind, therefore, was irrevocably. made up, 
but the only thing which kept me back was the thought of my 
children. I said so that summer, when, on one occasion, | 
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again spoke to Dr. M——. He answered after a pause : “Did you 
ever read the life of Madame de Chantal?” [I replied that I 
had. He continued: “ Well, then, you will have seen that she 
walked over the body of her son when she had made up her 
mind to follow the inspiration which God had given her.” 

He did not urge me further, and so those weary months 
passed by. My intention, however, was no longer a secret to 
my intimate friends, and, of course, their opposition increased in 
proportion. A very eminent and excellent Doctor in the English 
Church entered into a correspondence with me on the subject. 
But his arguments rested on historical points, all of which | 
felt I could have disproved if I had had sufficient knowledge ; 
but they did not touch the main things, I mean the unity and 
Sacramental life of the Church, in which the real divergence 
lies. 

One argument was made .use of to me (not by him, but by 
others) which I mention here, as I find it has been a stumbling- 
block to many. I was told that to leave the Anglican Church 
for the Catholic would be to condemn all those (whether living 
or dead) who had died or lived in that Communion. Now this 
is a complete misrepresentation of Catholic doctrine. 

The Catholic belief is, that no penitent soul can perish, and 
that no one who really loves God can be lost; and there are 
holy and penitent and loving souls in the most erroneous 
systems. “I have no doubt (writes an eminent Catholic eccle- 
siastic) that, through imperfect ministries and irregular systems, 
God shows His mercy on every soul which has the right dis- 
positions. Therefore, no doubt would be cast upon the reality 
of the work of grace in human souls in the Church of England, 
or any other Church, by being convinced that its position is 
schismatical and its acts irregular. When convinced of this, 
however, it isa vital duty to submit to the law of unity and 
authority in the Church of God.” As to “dishonesty” in the 
matter, a term which both sides are too fond of using, J believe 
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the mass of English people to be blameless. Henry VIII. 
robbed us of our birthright, Queen Elizabeth sanctioned and 
confirmed the theft. All literature and history fell into Protest- 
ant hands. Every child is brought up in these errors, and 
simply believes what it is told from its cradle, and what is 
further impressed upon it in every class and school-book. It 
requires a direct operation of the Holy Spirit of God to clear 
away these mists and show people the truth “as it is in Jesus 
Christ.” 

But the same high Ecclesiastical authority continues: “I 
believe with all firmness and with my whole heart that those 
dear to me, and thousands of others, who fell asleep in full faith 
of the Church of England, having had no other light and no 
doubts of its truth, rest in Jesus and are safe in His everlasting 
arms. And of all sincere souls who remain, I believe they 
receive grace according to the measure in which they act up to 
their own lights and convictions.” Therefore, if any Anglican 
minister dare affirm, as one did the other day, zz writing toa 
poor lady whom I know, that by following the inspiration of 
God’s Holy Spirit, “she was damning the soul of her own child 
lately dead,” he is guilty of a direct contravention of the truth of 
the Catholic Church, and telling a wicked, cruel, and unfounded 
lie besides. 

The gist of the whole matter is this: “ Whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin.” If people are content with Anglicanism, and have 
no doubts or fears of its truth, they are comparatively safe. 
But to remain in it, when you are convinced that she is in error, 
or when you have grave doubts of the validity of her Orders, 
and consequently of her Sacraments and authority, is imperil- 
ling your own salvation ; and to stifle such doubts is zmoral: 
and this was my case at that time. Certainly, in coming toa 
decision on so vital a matter we must use all the faculties God 
has given us, and in that way incur the reproach of acting on 
our private judgment. But if people remain in the Church of 
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England, they must live and die in a perpetual exercise of 
private judgment upon every doctrine in the Thirty-nine 
Articles. There are no two Bishops, and scarcely two clergy- 
men, who think alike, or teach alike, on the most vital and 
important doctrines. Anglicanism professes to include within 
her pale all extremes, from the Calvinist to the highest Ritualist. 
And the latter utterly contemn all Ecclesiastical authority, have 
made to themselves a sect and a Church of their own within the 
Establishment, and then call themselves Catholics! 

On the other hand, by submitting, once for all, to the Church 
of God, we rest our faith for ever on a rock, and form one ofa 
body which, through the continual presence of Our Divine Lord 
and the teaching of His Holy Spirit, is infallible and unchange- 
able to the end of the world. 

But to return to myself. That winter we spent in Sicily. I 
took a house in a garden outside the town, close to a Convent, 
where I could hear Mass every morning at six o’clock, before 
any of the family were stirring. I was more and more unhappy 
in my mind at being deprived of real Communion; but Dr. 
M—-— had spoken to me very strongly on the sin committed 
by High Church Anglicans, who, abroad, so continually receive 
the Sacraments sacrilegiously: that is, without the priests having 
an idea that they are not Catholics, and, therefore, giving them 
unwittingly Absolution and Communion. There was no Pro- 
testant Church, however, in the place, so that I was at least 
spared the infliction of services which had become so painful to 
me. On Christmas Eve I begged to be locked up in the Church 
of the Oratorians after Vespers till the midnight service, and 
there, in the stillness and darkness of the night, I took a review 
of my whole position before God, and felt that it was utterly 
untenable. Midnight came, and with it crowds of worshippers 
to the crib of the Infant Jesus, which was beautifully lit: and 
where the number of communicants made me feel more than 
ever my utter misery and thorough isolation from the body of 
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His faithful people. I came home utterly wretched, and spent 
the following week in a state which only those can understand 
who have gone through such mental agony. Then came the 
eve of the New Year, and the Ze Deum at the Jesuits’ Church, 
which was lit up from floor to roof like that of the Gesu at 
Rome, and where there was likewise Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, to be followed by Benediction. I had gone with 
some Protestant friends who wanted to see it as a sight; but I 
slipped away from them and on tothe floor among the poor, 
and then what happened to me I do not know. It seemed to 
me as if all the people and the lights had disappeared, and that 
I was alone before Our Lord in the monstrance, and that He 
spoke to me directly, and oh! so lovingly, asking me “Why I 
waited?” and “Why I did not come to Him at once?” And 
that then a sudden light, or illumination, fell upon me, and I felt 
such a joy that all human considerations, even my children, 
were forgotten, and my only answer was in the words of Saul : 
“Lord, what wouldst Thou have me do?” I can _ hardly 
remember, though I have often tried to do so, all that passed 
through my soul during that time; all I know is, that at last 
someone touched me on the shoulder, and I looked up and saw 
that everybody was gone, and the lights were put out, and I had 
missed the moment of Benediction (which gave mea pang for 
a moment, but 1 was too happy to mind much); and that the 
sacristan was standing by me, and saying that he was going to 
shut up the church, and “would not the Signora rise also and 
go?” I got up mechanically, and walked home as if in a dream. 
I recollected nothing but that I had somehow made a promise 
to Our Lord which I must not break, and that I must do what 
I had to do at once. The manner and way of doing it was the 
difficulty : I knew no one in the place at all intimately, though 
I had a slight acquaintance with one old priest, in consequence 
of having inquired on my first arrival for a confessor for my 
maid. (I had for many years had a Catholic maid, as I 
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had always such a horror of being taken ill and perhaps 
dying without the Sacraments, or, worse still, with an 
Anglican minister. And I had always charged her, if I was 
ever suddenly or alarmingly sick, to send fora priest.) Well, 
this old man was a certain very holy old Canon, living 
near the Cathedral, who did not go into society much, but spent 
his time among the poor and in writing devotional books. He 
had once called upon me, and so[ resolved to go to him. I 
did not go to bed that night, but walked up and down my 
room thinking over the step I was about to take and counting 
the cost. But I never hesitated or felt the least inclined to go 
back ; after what had passed so strangely in that Jesuit church, 
I felt a light and happiness and an inward joy which I cannot 
express, and in spite of all the misery which I knew the step 
would entail upon me in every kind of way, it never occurred to 
ine that I could do otherwise than follow the light thus vouch- 
safed. It was like having found the “pearl of great price,” 
which I had long sought for in vain ; and my only feeling was 
an intense anxiety to secure it. 

The next morning, after going to Mass as usual and hearing 
the boys’ French lessons, I walked down alone to the town, and 
found out the Canon’s house. I do not say that my heart did 
not beat a little quicker than usual as I climbed up those steep 
stairs! But still I felt the die was cast, and that I must go on. 
I can speak Italian easily ; so that I soon explained my business, 
and asked to be received into the Church. The good old Canon 
hesitated. “He had only once received an Anglican before ;” 
“he was not sure I was prepared ;” “he did not know the form 


) 


of abjuration exactly ;” and “he must first ask the consent of 
the Archbishop,” etc. To these objections I answered that I 
had for years been preparing myself for this step: that I had no 
doubts or difficulties of any sort ; that I had long been leading 
the life of a Catholic as far as I could; that I had only delayed 


my reception on account of my children ; and that I would copy 
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out the form of abjuration for him in Latin that evening, and 
send it to him, if he would only see the Archbishop about it. 

He consented to this, though I do not think he was very 
encouraging at first. And now, when I see the difficulties and 
fuss some people make about their reception, and the way in 
which everything has to be done for them, I am inclined to 
laugh at the recollection of the manner I forced myself into the 
Church, as it were, in spite of everything and everybody! 
However, the next morning the Canon wrote tome very kindly, 
saying that he had seen the Archbishop, who had given him 
leave to receive me, and fixing the Eve of the Epiphany for 
that purpose, in his own private chapel. I had already explained 
to him the imperative necessity of secrecy in the matter, at any 
rate for the present ; so that he added that there would be no 
one there but himself. On the vigil of that Feast, therefore, I 
again walked to the Canon’s house, made my abjuration in 
Latin and my general confession in Italian, and answered at 
my first real Mass. There was no one, as he had promised, but 
himself and me—and God! 

Then [ returned home to my children as if nothing had 
happened, and we went that afternoon to see the Cathedral. I 
never shall forget the exultation of heart with which I entered 
it and felt “All this is #z2ve, now and for evermore!” Before, 
I had felt like an impostor in Catholic churches; xow, mine 
were the promises, mine the consolations, mine the joys for 
evermore! A few weeks later the Superior of the Sisters of 
Charity, whom I had let into my secret, dressed me in a white 
dress, threw a white veil over my head, and took me to the 
Archbishop’s, where I was confirmed in his private chapel. No 
one was present but the Superior (who was my godmother) 
and one of her sisters, the old Canon who had received me 
into the Church, and a very holy missionary priest whose 
prayers I had specially begged for on the occasion. It wasa 
solemn and beautiful service, and when the venerable old Arch- 
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bishop began making mea little Allocution, as I knelt before 
him, he suddenly broke down and burst out crying, exclaiming : 
“It is a foretaste of Paradise!” (# un sguarcio dt Paradiso !) 
and the Canon had to continue the address in his place. After- 
wards he gave me Holy Communion, and then we breakfasted 
with the kind old man; after which I went back to the Sisters 
who gave me a beautiful Benediction service in their chapel 
and I hung up my white wreath on the Altar of Our Lady, 
whoin long since I had learned to love. 


And so I came home at last! 
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God’s birds. 
BIRDS IN GENERAL. 
oe the many birds mentioned by name in the Bible, 


there are also numerous references to birds in general, 
or, as the sacred writers usually call them, “the birds of the air.” 
In this chapter the most interesting of these passages are 
brought together. 

Carrion-birds, so common at the present day in Palestine and 
all the countries of the East, are frequently alluded to, especially 
inthe prophecies. We read that when Abram, after receiving 
the great promise, was offering a sacrifice of beasts and birds ‘to 
God, “the fowls came down upon the carcasses, and Abram 
drove them away” (Genesis xv. 11). The dream of Pharaoh's chief 
baker about the three baskets he bore on his head, the upper- 
most of which was filled with “all meats that are made with the 
art of baking,” and out of which “the birds ate,” was interpreted 
by Joseph to mean that after three days he should be hanged and 
the birds should tear his flesh (Genesis xl. 17). David and 
Goliath threaten each other that the birds will do the same by 
them; the Philistine boasts: “I will give thy flesh to the birds of 
the air”; and David makes reply: “I will give the carcasses of the 
army of the Philistines this day to the birds of the air” (1 Kings 
Xvil. 44, 46). And this same fate was one of the curses of the 
Lord upon His people, if they should prove unfaithful to Him: 
“Be thy carcass meat for all the fowls of the air, and the beasts 
of the earth, and be there none to drive them away ” (Deut. 
XXvill. 26); a fate which Jeremias repeats in almost the same 
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words, even to that added woe, “and there shall be none to 
drive them away” (vii. 33). 

The most touching of all these references to the horrid feast 
of the carrion-birds is that which conjures up a scene as sad as 
any ever painted by the hand of Time. It is a mother keeping 
watch and ward on the hill where the Gabaonites had crucified 
her two sons and their five companions, until, through the tender 
mercies of sun and wind and rain, their bones, being bleached, 
were gathered up and buried with their father’s : “ Respha, the 
daughter of Aia, took hair-cloth and spread it under her upon 
the rock, from the beginning of harvest, until water dropped 
upon them out of heaven; and suffered neither the birds to 
tear them by day, nor the beasts by night” (2 Kings xxi. 10). 
And, to pass over many other allusions, we read that Judas 
Machabeus “commanded that the tongue of the wicked Nicanor 
should be cut out” (that is, after he was beheaded), “ and given 
by pieces to birds ” (2 Mach. xv. 33). 

How vividly the victory of the vultures—who are always 
victors, whoever else wins or loses—is brought before us in the 
grand and terrible invitation God gave, through I¢zechiel, His 
Prophet, against the enemies of His people, “to every fowl 
and to all the birds,” saying: “ Assemble yourselves, make 
haste, come together from every side to my victim, which I 
slay for you, a great victim upon the mountains of Israel, to 
eat flesh and drink blood. You shall eat the flesh of the 
mighty, and you shall drink the blood of the princes of the 
earth. You shall drink blood till you be drunk ; and you shall 
be filled at My table with horses, and mighty horsemen, and 
all the men of war”! (xxxix.). Or, again, in the Apocalypse : 
“T saw an Angel standing in the sun, and he cried with a 
loud voice, saying to all the birds that did fly through the 
midst of heaven: ‘Come, gather yourselves together to the 
sreat supper of God’” (xix.). 


So much forthe red ruin of the battlefield! But the birds 
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prey also upon the white harvest of the fields of peace. Isaias, 
foretelling a woe to Ethiopia, and seeing in his vision as an 
accomplished fact their country devastated—“ whose land,” he 
says, “the rivers have spoiled’”—prophesies that their crops 
“ shali be left together to the birds of the mountains and the 
beasts of the earth; and the fowls shall be upon them all the 
summer, and all the beasts of the earth shall winter upon them ” 
(xviii. 6). A familiar sight of the spring-time is recalled by Our 
Blessed Lord’s parable of the sower that went out to sow his 
seed, which is “the Word of God”; for—as you may see if you 
turn to St. Mark’s Gospel (iv. 4), or its parallel passages — 
“whilst he soweth some fell by the wayside, and the birds of the 
air came and ate it up.” 

The devastation of war is seen in those words of Jeremias, 
the Prophet: “I beheld, and lo, there was no man ; and all the 
birds of the air were gone” (iv. 25); the loneliness of the land 
in time of drought is well marked in these: “ The fowl of the 
air were gone away and departed” (ix. 10); and the same 
thing is said by Osee and Sophonias ; but, worse than all, as if 
overtaken by the woe, once even “the birds are consumed ” 
(Jeremias xii. 4). 

The birds are also used to point a moral as well as to adorn 
and vivify a tale. The familiar saying, “ A little bird told me,” 
or, as the Celt would say, “ I heard it from a birdeen,”’ used when 
we speak of a secret we have learnt, is recalled by that of 
Ecclesiastes : “ Detract not the King, no, not iu thy thought ; 
and speak not evil of the rich man in thy private chamber ; 
because even the birds of the air will carry thy voice, and he that 
hath wings will tell what thou hast said” (x. 20). And how true 
is the following: “Man is born to labour, and the bird to fly”! 
(Job v. 7); and this: “ He that flingeth a stone at birds shall 
drive them away; so he that upbraideth his friend breaketh 
friendship”! (Ecclesiasticus xxii.25). In this same book (xxvii.21) 
it is said to one who loses his friend through betraying his secret: 
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“As one that letteth a bird go out of his hand, so hast thou let 
thy neighbour go, and thou shalt not get him again.” In the 
Book of Proverbs it is said: “He that trusteth to lies feedeth 
the winds: and the same runneth after birds that fly away ” 
(x. 4). “Birds resort unto their like: so truth will return to them 
that practise her” (Ecclesiasticus xxvii. 10). That is a saying that 
brings to mind our proverb: “ Birds of a feather flock together.” 
In illustration of this old truth, which needs not much illustration, 
comes the curious legend of how the first starling that appeared 
in Jerusalem was caught and brought a prisoner before a certain 
Rabbi that he might decide whether or not the stranger belonged 
to the number of the birds that were unclean. As the learned 
man could not make up his mind on the matter, he ordered the 
bird to be put in a cage on the roof, and there watched to see 
what birds would come to visit it. And lo! the ravens came to 
claim relationship with the starling ; and the Rabbi, therefore 
knew that it was unclean. 

The snaring of birds, as a figure of our falling into temptation, 
is common enough in the Bible; a few examples will suffice. 
Jeremias complains: “Among my people are found wicked 
men that lic in wait as fowlers, setting snares and traps to catch 
men: as a net is full of birds, so their houses are full of deceit ” 
(v. 26, 27). And Amos asks: “ Will the bird fall into the snare 
upon the earth if there be no fowler? Shall the snare be taken 
up from the earth before it hath taken somewhat ?” (iii. 5). But 
our foolishness in going into the occasions of sin is just “as ifa 
bird should make haste to the snare, and knoweth not that his 
life is in danger” (Prov. vii. 23). Many a time we were told, 
when we were children, that we could easily catch the birds if 
we could only manage to put a pinch of salt on their tails ; and 
that is also the only way in which the devil is able to catch souls, 
for we can avoid his snares: “ A net is spread in vain before the 
eyes of them that have wings” (Prov. i. 17). And even when 
we are taken, we are not wholly without hope, for the Book of 
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Proverbs also says: “ Deliver thyself as a bird from the hand of 
the fowler” (vi. 5). There is, however, one snare none can 
escape ; one hand, the hand of Death, out of which none can 
deliver us: “Man knoweth not his own end; but as fish are 
taken with the hook, and as birds are caught with the snare, so 
men are taken in the evil time, when it shall suddenly come 
upon them” (Ecclesiastes ix. 12). 

Bird-catchers, on the Continent, use the little owl to attract 
the birds to their traps: they fasten one on the top of a pole 
and fix it near their snares, and the small birds, coming in large 
numbers to mob the owl, are easily taken. It may be that 
Jeremias alluded to some such practice, or to some strange 
bird which others attack and pursue, when, seeing brothers set 
against a brother, he asks: “Is my inheritance to me as a 
speckled bird? Is it as a bird dyed throughout?” (ix. 12). 
Many scholars, however, think the words a mistranslation, and 
that it is “the hyzna” rather that is meant by the Prophet. 

In his Epistle, St. James alludes to the taming of birds 
(ii. 7, 8); and from a question of the Book of Job it is plain 
that pet-birds were not unknown in that olden day; for it is 
said of Leviathan: “ Shalt thou play with him as with a bird ?” 
(xl. 24). 

But all the birds, ever and everywhere, do God’s bidding ; for 
He says: “I am God, Who call a bird from the East” (Is. 
xlvi.); and it is true to say of them all, as Ezechiel says of them, 
in the terror of the latter days, that always, whether in the 
trembling of fear or the trembling of love, “The birds of the 
air shall be moved at (His) presence” (xxxviii. 20). 

And, finally—as a warning to ourselves, for the birds of the 
Bible are always meant for our instruction—the flight of a bird 
is beautifully described in the Book of Wisdom, where pride 
and riches are said to pass away, as when a bird flieth through 
the air, of the passage of which no mark can be found, but only 
the sound of the wings beating the light air, and parting it by 
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the force of her flight: she moved her wings, and hath flown 
through, and there is no mark found afterwards of her way” 
(v.11). Yea, not only pride and riches: it is also widsom to 
remember that life itself is passing day by day, more silently, 
more swiftly, and more surely than the fleetest flight of birds ; 
for ‘ Man is like to vanity : his days pass away like a shadow” 
(Ps. cxliii. 4). 
BIRDS’ NESTS. 

PSALMIST and Prophet have already pointed out to us, as we 
have passed with them through the pages of the Bible, the 
places where, here and there, some particular birds have built 
their nests. We have climbed up to the rock-dove’s retreat, “in 
the mouth of the hole in the highest place”; we have seen with 
wonder a turtle-dove nesting in the very courts of the Temple ; 
hard by, we have espied a sparrow quite at home in the house 
of God; the many small nests in the lower branches of “the 
cedars of Libanus” seemed also to belong to the sparrows, but 
we could not be quite sure of it; but there, in the topmost 
branches, were the homes of the herons, “half-way houses on 
the road to Heaven”; higher up still, in the mountains, we 
could just descry by moonlight the eagle’s eyrie “among the 
stars”; and passing by the house of Tobias in Ninive, we, 
captives only of a moment, noticed where, under the eaves, a 
pair of swallows—little bricklayer-apprentices, as Aristophanes 
would call them—had built their tiny cottage inthe sun. These 
nests we have been able to identify ; but there are also other 
passages in the Bible about the nests of birds in general. 

The first and, perhaps, the most remarkable of such is that of 
Deuteronomy, where Moses, on the part of God, says to the 
people, and, no doubt, particularly to the boys: “If thou find, 
as thou walkest by the way, a bird’s nest in a tree, or on the 
ground, and the dam sitting upon the young, or upon the eggs, 
thou shalt not take her with the young, but shalt let her go, 
keeping the young which thou hast caught, that it may be well 
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with thee, and thou mayest live a long time” (xxii. 6, 7). Not, 
of course, that either eggs or young should be taken, but that if 
either be taken, the mother-bird, at least, must be spared. And 
if a blessing is promised to such as show so small a mercy to 
these little creatures of God, God assuredly will not bless those 
who wantonly destroy His work and give pain to the things He 
loves with His great, creative love. 

A dear old poet has said that he would not call that man his 
friend who willingly would set his foot upon a worm. God, it is 
true, will not cease to call us His friends for so small a cruelty ; 
He is so perfect as to be infinitely more merciful than man ; but 
man or boy is all the dearer to Him, we may be sure, for loving 
even the least of all the creatures He has made and loves. It is 
truly God’s spirit that inspires the following motto which Words- 
worth, another true lover of nature, recommends to us, and which 
reads as if it were specially meant for pigeon-shooters, and for 
those women of fashion who trim their bonnets with wings 
of birds: 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 

The very act of the nest-robber is vividly brought before us 
in the following verse of Isaias—the boast of the Assyrian over 
Israel: ““ My hand hath found the strength of the people as a 
nest ; and as eggs are gathered that are left, so have I gathered 
all the earth; and there was none that moved the wing, or 
opened the mouth, or made the least noise” (x. 14). 

How sad it is to see a nest robbed of its treasure, lying broken 
by the wayside, and to hear the parent-birds’ lament from some 
bush or tree hard by! I remember how, one day long ago, our 
teacher, a patient nun with “human face divine,” sent me with 
a nest, with four little eggs in it, which a school-fellow had 
taken against my will, to put it back in its place, as she hoped, 
before the mother-bird could learn her loss, and grieve for it, 
as she said, the whole day long. Nor do I forget, though it is 
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a quarter of a century since, how sorry [ was when I found, to 
my great disappointment, that I was too late, and could hear 
the poor mother sorely lamenting her loss not far away. I had 
robbed nests myself, 1 am sorry to say, but I would not take 
that one, because it was a robin’s; and I remembered what my 
mother had told me long before, how the robin got his red 
breast from trying in his pity to pluck a thorn from the cruel 
crown on the head of Jesus, when He lay dying on the Cross. 
We left the nest there several days, but the birds never returned 
to it. Yes! I had robbed nests myself; but that day I made up 
my mind never to rob another. 

A ruined nest! It is like an eviction in Ireland! In his 
happy days, in that unhappy land, many a man, as he looked 
with pride upon his mate and his tender fledglings gathered 
round him, had said in his heart, high with hope, as holy Job 
had said, “1 shall die in my nest”; but to-day, when that nest 
is torn and broken by the wayside, father and mother, in the 
bitterness of their grief, recall the vision of their vanished hopes, 
he turning to despair, she returning still to hope as to a com- 
forting friend, while near them their children, conscious only of 
their present pain, are crying with a strange, new cry. 

It is Isaias also who notices the first flight of the fledglings from 
the nest: “It shall come to pass,” he says, “that, as a bird fleeing 
away, and as young ones flying out of the nest, so shall the 
daughters of Moab bein the passage of Arnon” (xvi. 2). There, 
the analogy is of fugitives fleeing from the face of the foe ; but 
here, in Proverbs, more naturally, it is of a youth’s first trial of 
his wings in the wide, wide world: “ As a bird that wandereth 
from her nest, so is a man that leaveth his place” (xxvii. 8). 
And in Osee the fledgling’s leaving the nest is taken as the 
very type of the irrevocable: “ As for Ephraim, their glory hath 
flown away, like a bird from the birth ” (ix. 11). 

Figuratively, a strong place is, like the eagle’s eyrie, “a nest 
in a rock” (Numbers xxiv. 21); “a nest on high” (Habacuc 
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ii. 9) is the power of riches ; but, as is shown, both these nests 
may be robbed ; and the King’s “nest in the cedars” of Libanus 
(Jeremias xxii. 23), for all its pride and power, is not beyond 
the reach of human sorrow. 

In the prophecy of Ezechiel there is a sublime allegory of the 
creat cedar of the Church of Christ, in which it is said that “all 
birds shall dwell under it, and every fowl shall make its nest 
under the shadow of the branches thereof” (xvii. 23). And 
similar language is used by Our Divine Lord, of His Church, 
“the kingdom of God,” in His parable of the small mustard 
seed, that becometh so great a tree that “the birds of the air 
come and dwell in the branches thereof” (St. Matth. xii. 32). I 
have seen such trees, whose branches bent, long ere the autumn 
came, beneath the weight of their many nests, wherein, as in the 
rounded bud, their sweet, secret fruit was lying. 

The Assyrian Empire seemed also in its power like a cedar 
in Libanus, and “all the fowls of the air made their nests in his 
boughs ” (Ezechiel xxxi.) ; but the cedar was cut down, and the 
beasts, as well as the birds, abode among its branches. It 
was Nabuchodonosor who felled that tree ; but he also, in his 
turn, seemed in his dream like a great tree in the midst of the 
carth, whose topmost branches reached to heaven, and which 
could be seen from the ends of the earth ; and “in the branches 
thereof all the fowls of the air had their abode” (Daniel iv.). 
This tree also was cut down by God’s axe of time, and “the 
birds from its branches” flew away. But the mustard-tree that 
Christ set in the midst of the world shall never be cut down, 
but shall flourish until He shall transplant it in the Paradise of 
God. 

Finally, nests are mentioned in those touching words of Our 
Saviour to the scribe who said he would follow Him: “The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air nests ; but the Son of 
Man hath not where to lay His head” (St. Matth. viii. 20). 
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THE SONG OF BIRDs. 

BIRDS of song are not numerous in Palestine, though the 
bulbul is found in the Jordan Valley, and the blackbird and 
the nightingale are sometimes heard in the groves of Galilee 
That this was always so is plain from the fact that the song of 
birds is scarcely ever mentioned in the Bible ; though, indecd, 
song-birds were never so few in the Bible lands, as the silence of 
the sacred writers might seem to imply. To-day, in Palestine 
and the East, cages of singing-birds may often be seen hanging 
outside the houses; and it is probable—for the customs of the 
Oriental change very slowly—that the same practice existed in 
the days when many, if not all, of the different books of the 
Bible were written. Several allusions, in the “ Arabian Nights,” 
to birds kept in cages for the sake of their song show 
sufficiently the antiquity of the custom. 

It is not that the poets and the prophets of God were insen- 
sible to any of the multitudinous sounds of Nature ; but rather 
that, in the olden time, and under the law of fear, the sublime 
and the terrible were more to them and their people than the 
sweet and the tender ; the roaring of the lion, and the moaning 
of the ostrich, more expressive than the warbling of the wood- 
land birds; listening to the organ-harmonies of the winds in 
the cedars, it is no wonder that they lost the weak notes of the 
{rail Pan’s-pipes—reeds from the reeds of the river. And yet at 
times prophet and poet must have listened to the songs of the 
little poets of the air, prophetic of the happy joys of summer: 
Job and Isaias especially, with their great love of Nature, to them 
God’s good work always ; and Amos, “the herdsman of Thecu,” 
as, early and late, he tended his charge in many pastures. 

No bird of song is mentioned by name amony all the birds 
of the Bible; and when any notice is taken of the song of 
birds, it is always without any appreciation of its character. 
But, as we have already seen, a token of the return of spring, 
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“the voice of the turtle” is to the singer of the Canticle of 
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Canticles. And here we may remark that, in that same passage, 
the words, “the time of pruning is come,” should run rather, 
according to one version, “the time of the singing of birds is 
come.” 

However that may be, the Psalmist clearly refers to the song 
of birds when he sings of the springs of water : “ Over them the 
birds of the air shall dwell: from the midst of the rocks” (or, as 
the Jewish Bible says, “from between the foliage”) “they shall 
give forth their voices” (Ps. ciii. 12). Dear little psalmists 
singing in their leafy choirs, and challenging each other to 
higher and still higher praise, until 


Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy ; 


yea, the love of wisdom—of Wisdom Increate ! 

In the Book of Wisdom we read that, in the Egyptian dark- 
ness, men were made to swoon with fear even at “the melodious 
voice of birds among the spreading branches of trees” (xvil. 17). 
But it was “a troubled conscience,” we are told, that gave these 
men their haunting sense of insecurity: “they were to them- 
selves more grievous than the darkness.” And what a con- 
trast to this feeling was the fearless singing of those innocent 
little choristers in the trembling branches of the trees overhead ! 


What an example for our conduct also !—an example which, as 





reproduced day by day before our eyes, finds exquisite expre:- 
sion in the following verse, which I venture to translate from 
Victor Hugo: 


Let us be like the bird for a moment that swings, 
As he clings to some weak, trembling spray ; 

Though he feels the twig tremble, still gaily he sings, 
For he knows he has wings—and away! 


In describing the desolation that should fall upon Assyria, 
when the bittern should lodge in the threshold of Ninive, “the 
beautiful city,” and the raven should perch on the prostrate 
intels of its dwellings, the Prophet Sophonias redeems the drear 
desert from being the home of unutterable despair by the 
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mention of one sweet sound, namely, “ the voice of the singing- 
bird in the window ” (ii. 14). Here and there through the once 
elorious city—where in the old days, we may be sure, many 
a singing-bird sang in its cage by many a human door—a 
wall is left standing, and there, in the broken window, some 
little bird, like the spirit of the past, is pouring forth its song, 
a dirge for the splendour and the glory that were Ninive. 
God's little poets! they seem at times to tell of the utter 
hopelessness of the fate that has fallen from the hand of God ; 
but again and again their sweet notes steal upon the ear like 
a heavenly assurance that even in the greatest of all Divine 
chastisements there is somewhere to be heard some word of 
comfort from the depths of the Divine compassion. 

That sweet, sad soul of song, the nightingale, “ most musical, 
most melancholy,” may be singing in that same sad scene to- 
night, in gratitude to God, “ Who hath given songs in the night,” 
all unconsciously recalling to some man the old prophetic voice 
of God, “ Who instructeth us more than the fowls of the air” 
(Job xxxv. 10, 11). 

In his “Sermon to the Birds,” St. Francis of Assisi swectly said 
to them: “ Ever and everywhere praise ye your Creator, Who 
has given you the air of heaven for your kingdom, the rivers 
and the fountains in which ye may quench your thirst, the 
mountains and the valleys to be your refuge, and Who gives 
you cosy vesture for yourselves and for your children.” In this 
self-same spirit, too, he sang his glorious “ Hymn of the Sun,” 
the world-wide echo of the olden Benedicite. 

And so, whether in song or in silence, whether they sing their 
mnclodies to the sentient ear, or “pipe to the spirit ditties of no 
tone,” all the birds of the Bible are loud in their praises of God, 
doing sweet service to their Creator, as the sweet singer of 
Isracl called upon all the “feathered fowls” to do (Ps.cxlviii.); and 
as, from the midst of the fiery furnace where, untouched by the 


flame, their hearts were on fire with the love of God, the Three 
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Children, in a still more sublime canticle of the creatures, invited 
all the birds to join in the harmonies of the great natural Ze 
Deum that goes up from earth for ever to the throne of God: 
“O, all ye fowls of the air, bless the Lord ; praise and exalt Him 


above all for ever” (Daniel iii. 80). 


JOHN PRIESTMAN. 


THE END. 
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Cty and Suburban. 


By THE OPTIMIST RAILWAY SEASON TICKET-HOLDER. 


PACE a landward pier at morn, 
(My neighbours curse the ling’ring train) 
And impulses to me are borne 
From midmost seas of grass and corn. 


Afar the deeps of Nature lie, 

(Anear the city lies in rain) 
And here, whilst spring of tide is high, 
In emerald shoal the flood draws nigh. 


The unkempt banks flush virgin-fair : 

(Clean grass grows thick where rubbish lies) 
Art’s failures yield to Nature’s care, 
The quick o’er dead, green layer on layer.* 


In star-mosaic of living gold, 

(Ikarth copies the fire-featured skies) 
Coltsfoot endows the beggar’d mold 
With earnest of the year untold. 


Month dazzles month, March, April, May 
(The daisy’s lower heavens fill) 
Pile gold on gold, crowd every way 


With golden disc and silver ray. 


~ “ Dark green layers of shade.”—TENNYSON. 
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From Art’s rough edge to Nature’s hem 
(The city’s heart holds Nature still) 

I pass tween gardens, nor would stem 

This May-sweet rain caressing them. 


One glimpse beyond Art’s pale I mark, 
(Green Hampstead’s slope of mimic down) 

Ere speeding on tow’rds street and park, 

By ways which groove the solid dark. 


By some glad presence one infers 

(The emerald flash where dull tints frown) 
Sweet spring is here ; frou-frou of hers 
Through all the streeted province stirs. 


EASTWOOD KIDSON. 








The Whip and the Wish. 


N no part of the United States was slavery more abused, in 

the “good old days,’ than in the Carolinas, North and 

South, especially the latter. As it was peopled from Virginia 

and Pennsylvania, by the unsettled part of the population, many 

held estates who were not very deserving of the position they 

enjoyed. The scene of our narrative ts laid in South Carolina, a 
little more than a hundred years ago. 

Between the two estates of Colonel Melville and Major Thorn- 
ton was what is called a pine-barren; and here, one summer 
evening, were congregated one of those motley assemblages 
known as Four Holes. There were hunters and trappers in 
their rude costumes ; there were farmers, English and German; 
overseers ; that numerous class known as loafers ; and no small 
sprinkling of Negroes, old and young, who, of course, kept very 
far apart from the rest of the congregation, though perhaps 
more deeply interested in the result of the deliberation than any 
of the others. It was a stump-meeting, assembled to hear the 
address of a stump-orator. The speaker was a tall, thin man, 
gaunt in features, with sallow cheeks and long black hair, 
which, added to his manifest earnestness, made no small impres- 
sion on his auditors. Few, however, sympathised with him ; for 
he was a Tory or British orator, striving to stir up the fading 
loyalty of the people of South Carolina. His address, which 
was long, and interlarded with Scripture quotations, was listened 
to, however, with muci respect ; and when he concluded, and, 
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niounting his horse, rode away, after naming a place whcre 
recruits to the cause could find leaders, many were half-tempted 
to follow his advice. 

The whole of the assemblage had dispersed when two old 
Negroes met at the spot where the path diverged to the estates 
of their respective masters, and had a conversation, in their own 
broken language, on the subject in hand. The sentiments of the 
two Negroes, Methuselah and Jacob, were at variance from very 
natural causes. Colonel Melville, the master of old Jacob, was a 
gallant and noble-minded fellow, who, leaving Virginia from 
mere love of change, had settled with his family in the neigh- 
bourhood of Four Holes, South Carolina. Havinga magnificent 
estate, it was his pride that he should leave it to his only 
daughter in an improved condition. This daughter, named Julia, 
was a very powerful instrument in working out his plans. A 
lively, good-natured, kind-hearted girl, full of the spirits and 
enthusiasm of youth, she allowed this enthusiasm to lavish itself 
upon the Negroes, of which her father owned a very large number. 
In this feeling Colonel Melville strongly coincided, and at an 
carly age had begun a course of treatment which met with its 
reward, The Negroes were taught to love and respect their 
master, because he attended with watchful care to their comforts; 
never overworked them; appointed them tasks suited to their 
age and sex ; and invariably issued his commands in the form of 
a request. “Old Jacob,” he would say, “I wish you would leave 
the cornfield to-day and mend the fences.” By degrees even the 
very word flogging became unknown on his estate: and yet he 
never found that there was any less work done, or that he 
suffered in pocket by the substitution of kindness for com- 
pulsion. 

Major Thornton had inherited an estate and its accompanying 
Negroes also at an early age; but his disposition was very dif- 
ferent. Rude pleasures—hunting, shooting, horse-racing, drink- 


oo? 


Ing (the common vice of rich planters in that age)—so absorbed 
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his attention, that his slaves were wholly left to the mercy of 
the overseers. With them the whip was a tradition; they 
reverenced it as a relic, and could believe in no other panacea 
against laziness. If a Negro was ten minutes late in bed, he 
was flogged ; if he appeared in the cornfield behind his time, he 
was flogged; and in all other cases the same. The result was 
not so satisfactory as they might have wished. Beaten into 
work, the degraded slaves did only what they were forced to do 
—they laboured while the lash was over them; but no sooner 
was the terrible instrument out of sight, than the Negro seated 
himself, or leaned against a tree in obstinate idleness. With, 
therefore, loss of time, constant illness of the men, and runaways, 
the affairs of Major Thornton did not prosper, as, according to the 
overseers, they ought to have done. And yet these worthies, when 
the conduct of Colonel Melville came under discussion, would 
shake their heads, and prognosticate some terrible retribution 
on the head of him who had thrown aside the sacred tradition 
of the lash. 

It was some days after the meeting on the pine-barren, and 
old Jacob was standing beneath the shelter of the piazza 
which ran in front of the whole of Colonel Melville’s house. 
The sun was sétting in its full tide of evening glory, shedding 
a glow over the whole scene, when the clatter of horse’s footsteps 
was heard hurrying rapidly in the direction of the “ Retreat,” 
as it was called. 

“Somethin’ of ’portance,” thought old Jacob, “make a man 
hurry hese’f in dat way. I ’spect he no spare ’um hoss.” 

The cavalier came in sight at the moment. He was a young 
man of rather agreeable mien, clothed in something of a military 
costume, while sword, carbine, and pistols strengthened the 
impression that he was a soldier. Pausing only when he 
reached the piazza, the young man hastily inquired for the 
master of the house, and giving no time to Jacob for reply, 
dismounted, and followed the Negro into the parlour; not, how- 
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ever, before the sound of other horses was heard coming in 
the same direction. Colonel and Miss Melville were seated 
at an evening meal, of which coffee, venison, rice niffles, and 
various varieties of Indian corn cookery, formed the staple. 

“ Sir,” said the stranger, entering abruptly, “I am a fugitive, 
flying for my life from a gang of Torics, who have vowed my 
instant death because I am myself known as a Whig officer of 
rank.” The Tories were the British party, and the Whigs the 
party of Independence. 

There was something so manly in the young man’s address, 
his manner betraying no slavish fear, but an honest love of life, 
that father and daughter were at once prepossessed in his favour. 
The former turned towards Jacob, and bade him instantly 
summon every male on the estate to arms ; and then pointing to 
a door, intimated to the Colonial officer that he might by that 
ascend to a loft, where he could remain concealed until he came 
to relieve him. The young man gracefully bowed his thanks, 
and obeyed. A few minutes elapsed, during which Colonel 
Melville found time to give instructions to his head overseer, and 
then up rode the party in pursuit. Under pretence of taking one 
side or another, sometimes wearing British at other times 
Colonial colours, gangs of desperadoes overran the country at 
this period, plundering and committing the most frightful 
excesses, It was one of these, commanded by one Colonel 
Diprose, which halted, to the number of twenty horsemen, in 
front of the “Retreat.” Surrounding the house, and guarding 
every avenue, the chief was then shown into the principal 
apartment of the house. 

“Sorry to disturb you, Colonel Melville,” said the Tory, “ but 
General Thornton of the Colonials has taken refuge in your 
house, and it is my duty to arrest him.” 

“T was not aware of the honour,” replicd Colonel Melville, 
somewhat surprised ; “but if General Thornton be in my house, 


he is welcome to its hospitality.” 
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“Colonel,” said Diprose sternly, “I should be sorry to proceed 
to extremities ; but if I burn this house down about your ears, 
this rebel must be found.” 

At this instant one of the subordinates entered, and whis- 
pered to the invading captain: “We have fallen upon evil dogs,” 
he said; “a hundred armed Negroes, with some dozen Whites 
at their head, are round the house. They seem determined 
fellows.” 

The Tory chief bit his lip, and then, after a pause, turned 
towards the master of the “Retreat”: “Sir, I perceive you are 
prepared to resist my authority: your force overpowers mince ; 
but rest assured I leave not this neighbourhood until the General 
be found.” With these words he left the room, and mounting 
his horse, headed his band once more, crying, “To Squire Thorn- 
ton’s. The father shall pay for the son.” 

A few minutes later the young fugitive was seated between 
his kind hosts. He now explained that, having been from 
home for many years, studying at College until the troubles, 
he was desirous at length of paying a visit to his father, whom 
he had not seen for so long a time as almost to have forgotten 
him. On his way she had been recognised by one of the spies 
belonging to Diprose’s gang, who, looking upon him as an im- 
portant capture, had chased him for two successive days through 
the forest. A conference was held ; and it was resolved that 
Major Thornton should be informed of his son’s presence, the 
difficult part of the matter being to decide how. 

Meanwhile, the baffled troopers journeyed towards the house 
of Squire Thornton. Their progress was rapid, as the night was 
drawing in, and half-an-hour brought them to the mansion of 
the Major. The Negroes, save the household servants, were gone 
to bed in their sheds, where they were locked up for the night, 
dogs being also sect to prevent the chance of their leaving their 
prison. The overseers slept near at hand, armed to the teeth, 
while not even a stick was trusted in the hands of the Negroes. 
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Colonel Diprose found the Major just about to sit down to 
supper, and, with his chief men, was instantly invited to join 
him. The Tories complied ; and having posted sentries round 
the house, and seen to their horses, entered, and sat down to 
the meal with the Squire. As usual, wine and the local spirits 
—rum and whisky—were in abundance; and to these the 
troopers did even more justice than to the viands. At length 
they affected Diprose to a degree which increased his natural 
ferocity. He called for one of the Negro houschold servants, 
and Methuselah appeared. 

“Black skin!” he said, “go over to Colonel Melville's, and 
tell him, that if General Thornton aint in our hands before mid- 
night, I will burn his father’s house about his ears, and set the 
Negroes free.” 

“Tam not aguine to gib any sich aggrabating message,” 
muttered ’Tuselah to himself as he left the room, and retired to 
the kitchen. | 

As for Squire Thornton, he had pledged his guests too deeply 
and too often to be able to have any very distinct understand- 
ing of what was passing around him. Still, the infatuated man 
continued to drink, while his companions, nothing loth, followed 
his example. We shall pass over the scene which occurred 
until within half-an-hour of midnight. At that hour Colonel 
Diprose, holding in his hand a lantern, and followed by the 
whole of his gang, issued into the courtyard of the house, and 
advancing towards the huts of the overseers, awoke these indi- 
viduals, and bade them go and attend to their master. No sooner 
were the startled men within the passage than Diprose entered 
the door, and turned to the Negro sheds, guided by the veracious 
Methuselah, who had brought some pretended message from 
the “ Retreat.” In a moment they were open, and the startled 
slaves heard a voice crying, “Star up ebery man ob you; you 
bin free.” 

Up rose the Negroes with one accord, and poured forth into 
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the open air. Their first act then was to make sure of the arms 
of the overseers, and any other articles which they could turn 
into offensive weapons. They then crowded round Methuselah, 
who (Diprose having retired with his men to the skirt of the 
forest) alone remained to direct them. Assuming much of the 
air and manner of the stump-orator of the pine-barren, the old 
Negro addressed his companions. ‘I tell you, colcured people, 
dat you be free ; free ob massa, free ob obersheer. Dat’s ’um 
fact. Well, I ’spect you remainso, But free not enough. Do 
you forget him stripes? Why a Nigger suffer White man beat 
him? His skin smvod like another man’s. We'll see if de 
White man like him hickory-stick!” 

Hethen directed the inmates of the house to be seized and 
brought before him. With a loud yell the Negroes burst into 
the house, and soon reappeared dragging each his victim. 
Abject and terrified indeed was the aspect of the Squire and his 
servants. Hewould have spoken, but the voice of Methuselah 
interrupted him. ‘“’Um too dark to see him White man face. 
Bu’n ’um house.” 

“Fiends! devils!” cried the master, struggling in the grasp of 
two powerful Negroes, “spare my home. What is it you seek? 
What want you ?” 

“Revenge!” said the cracked and cold voice of the old 
slave. “ Nigger want revenge for blow. Master slave now.” 

The order to fire the mansion was one too gratifying to the 
excited feelings of the slaves—upon whose minds rushed all the 
memories of years of toil, and suffering, and cruelty—not to be 
obeyed with fearful alacrity. Wood, straw, combustibles of every 
kind, were piled around and within the passage, and then a dozen 
torches were hastily thrown upon the whole. The house, all of 
wood, took instant fire, and soon a fierce blaze, illumining earth 
and sky, fields and forest, proclaimed the terrible revenge of the 
Negroes. The miserable gang who had caused the outrage gave a 


loud cheer as they saw the result of their handiwork ; and the 
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wretched Squire saw at once how the whole had happened. The 
Negroes acted with calmness and precision as soon as the vast con- 
flagration gave them the means of secing clearly what they were 
about. Some employed themselves in tying the overseers to 
posts and logs, in convenient postures for inflicting the retri- 
bution they meditated; others sought in the outhouses the 
whips and thongs which erst had scarified their own backs ; 
while, in the background, dusky forms of women = and 
children were seen gazing, half in terror, on a scene to 
then so new and startling. Still further in the rear were the 
Tories, waiting only the finale of this event to start upon some 
other errand of blood. At length all was ready; and Mr. 
Thornton being reserved for the last, the Negroes, having so 
placed him that he could clearly distinguish the punishment of 
his subordinates, began. Never had slavish voice yelled forth 
such cries of anguish and pain as those who so often had 
callously inflicted the same torture now gave vent to. They 
shrieked, they entreated, they prayed ; but all in vain: the full 
measure of one hundred lashes was meted out to each of them. 
This done, they were unfastened, and cast on the ground in 
agonies they could now understand. 

“ Now him massa turn,” said ’Tuselah with a savage laugh ; 
“and gib him two hundred.” 

“Hold! down with your arms!” cried the clear voice of 
Colonel Melville. 

Methuselah and his gang turned. Around them, occupying 
every outlet, so that no hope of escape was left, stood the armed 
Negroes of the Colonel, with some two or three dozen White men, 
attracted from neighbouring farms by the blaze. In. custody of 
these were the Tories. General Thornton sprang into their 
midst, loosened his father, and bore him from the fierce glare 
of the burning house, while old Jacob and his faithful followers 
disarmed the now trembling slaves of the Thorntons. “ What 
needcessity of all dis ?” said old Jacob. “ He will dead for dis. 
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It all dat stump chap, I ’spect. Berry glad as Jacob no sich 
ole feol!” 

It was too late to save the house, though the fire was casily 
prevented from reaching the outhouses. This done, the whole 
cavalcade returned to the “ Retreat,” where Julia welcomed both 
her father and the handsome General,in whose fate she had taken 
a marvellous and sudden interest, especially since she found he 
was to be a neighbour. Old Thornton was put to bed, from 
which it soon became evident he was never ro rise. The shock 
was too much for a frame enfeebled by indulgence; and General 
Thornton found that he had come in time. The Major was con- 
scious of his end, and carly the next morning summoned his son 
and his hosts to his bedside. 

“Neighbour,” said he, “how is this? My Negroes have 
revolted and murdered-me, though [ had an armed force to keep 
them down; while you put arms in the hands of your slaves, and 
they serve you as a protection.” 

Colonel Melville hesitated ; but the dying tnan insisted on a 
reply. 

“ Neighbour,” he said, “ I have treated my slaves with uniform 
kindness. They love me, and would give their lives for me.” 

“T see,” replied Thornton ; “there has been a great mistake 
somewhere. I have tried the whip, you the wish. I fancy, 
neighbour, yours is the true method. Colonel Melville,” said he, 
suddenly half-rising in the bed, “you must take my fellows in 
hand, and see what you can make of them.” 


“General Thornton will, I am sure, do his duty.” 
“T don’t know that: he is my son. You, however, have a 
) b] ) 


) 


daughter there ; if she—— 
“T’ather, not now,” said the young man, colouring deeply. 
“Speak not of such things now. It is unkind to our host.” 
“The wishes of a dying man,” said the Colonel solemnly, 
“weigh strong with me; and if, a year hence, your son and my 
daughter find no reason to quarrel with your desire, they shall 


manage our two estates in one.” 
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The misguided man sank back with a smile of relief, and in 
a few hours expired. The same day the Tories were handed 
over to the authorities, accused of burning and instigating to 
murder, for which they were severely punished. The Negroes 
were, at the earnest request of their master, just before he died, 
pardoned. 

At the expiration of a year General Thornton and Julia 
Melville were married ; and never did they forget the tragedy 
which chiefly tended to bring about their union. One of their 
most earnest wishes ever was, to teach their children that kind- 
ness, gentleness, the arts of persuasion and of love, are ten times 
more efficacious than violence or the sword; and that human 
nature, white and black, is much easier, and more profitably, led 
by the wish than driven by the whip. 

PERcY B. ST. JOHN. 
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COrUary. 


Cc? E quickening pulse of these later days of February is the 

subtle herald of the spring. The air, grown more nimble, 
has chased away the fogs. Although the fading spectre of 
winter revisits us from time to time, it is quickly exorcised by 
the more genial spirit of spring. Notwithstanding that the 
month marches, like a lictor, with the rods, it bears with it 
assuaging liniments. A gracious thief, it steals for us some 
halcyon days from the winter solstice, and makes oblivion of 
the harsher past. The earth and the sky are full of records, 
of promises more sweet. The fig trees are still sullen and re- 
miniscent of the winter; but the pear trees have burst forth into 
constellations of bright buds. While the Virginia creeper con- 
tinues to simulate death, its neighbour jasmine sprinkles the 
wall with fantastic splashes of gold. The drenched earth 
sparkles into crocuses; the thin, white line in the midst of 
their slender green leaves is an allegory of winter made captive 
by spring. 

The sky is still touched by a lingering sadness ; but out of its 
south-west caverns leap sometimes the strong winds which now 
strike the houses diagonally and rush along shrieking in anger, 
and now swoop downwards seizing the forgotten leaves and 
whirling them into a last semblance of life. Neither the storm 
winds nor the recurring chills divert the provident rooks 
from the pursuit of architectural thought ; their ebony flappings 
about their spreading structures of sticks blot the sky above the 
homestead elms. Those grey velocities, the pigeons, rush down 
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the welkin full of thought for their squabby little ones in the 
warm cote. Nearer the earth the recklessly uxorious thrush is 
building his smooth, clay-lined nest in the naked hedgerow. 

But on some golden days the skies break forth into a glory 
young and virginal, a silent symphony of maiden meditation 
preluding the courtship and the kisses of the sun. The matron 
sky of August has a differing glow, less elusive, more serene, 
less tremulous. Mater filiorum /etans. Yesterday, the sun 
set beneath a dome of blue, so dashed with luminous white that 
it must have just been drinking thirstily “the milk of paradise.” 
Across the fluent architecture fleeted cloudlets of azalea bloom ; 
their flight gave seeming swiftness, as they passed, to Hesper, 
newly come, who sparkled as he sped, like a flower veiled herald 
of Heaven, with some Saturnian secret to the spheres. Later, 
the moon burnished her silver bow to the limit of the eye’s 
endurance ; the faint outline of her complete orb appeared as 
the relaxed bowstring that bound the points together; it may 
therefore be inferred that Diana does not hunt this month. 

At this season the joy of life grows multiple and strong. 
One lives in an atmosphere of sunrise. The currents of emotion 
flow more swiftly: they have their analogy, perhaps, in the 
brimming brooks of this “fill dyke” month. The inaccessible 
solitude in which dwells the soul of every man now partakes 
more of the aloofness of starlight than of the loneliness of night. 
The outer garment of solitude that we can put on or lay aside 
at will is more richly broidered with fancy, and its phylacteries 
carry more cheerful texts. What a fine thing is this outward 
solitude, half sister as it is to the inner loneliness of the soul! 
It is the indispensable medium of all thoughtful thought. 
Should it be broken in upon, what a shattering of gossamers! 
The “abhorred shears” of a chance visitor cut down Kubla 
Khan to a fragment. Solitude, like the Alma Parens of Bou- 
suereau, Clusters her lovely children of art and poetry about her. 
She is the mother, too, of memories, and gives wings to every 
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spiritual flight. In these hopeful hours she can bring radiant 
summer even to our doors in phantasy. She can play also the 
part of courier to the years, and take a man’s spirit into the 
coming century, to show him his little bundle of time-worn 
articles lying in the penny basket of a dealer in rejected books ; 
she can show him likewise the very hand that wrote them in the 
shape of a pinch of March dust. 

Shakspere compares a sullen face to February: true, his 
daffodil of March has not yet put on its daring in our wind- 
swept woodlands, and “ proud pied” April is still afar off. But 
he can only have taken February at its worst. I have striven to 
prove that it is a bringer of gifts and the harbinger of more: 
the initiator of work and the instigator of effort. The forced 
idlers of winter, guided by it, resume their toils. The masons 
have not now much to fear from the frosts, so hostile to their 
rising walls. The bonded masses of brickwork may now 
increase unharmed. I bid good-bye to February as to an 
acceptable season of fresh endeavour in the arts, in politics, in 


the general commerce of the world. 
BERNARD WHELAN. 
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gg trivial case and misfortune of Admiral Fairfax the 
other day does this, if it does little else—it brings 
home the powerlessness of the State to judge whether it has 
been well or ill served at this or that particular moment of 
emergency. It also brings home, therefore, the absolute 
need of good men in places of trust. The very term is 
“places of rst.” We must select our officers as best we 
can, and then we must confide in them: our judgment 
ends when theirs began. It is the old moral which may 
be said to thunder in the story of the judicial murder of 
Admiral Byng. This ill-fated man, everyone knows, served in 
the various expeditions of his father—Viscount Torrington—and 
was raised to the rank of Admiral. If his honours came to him 
because he was his father’s son, rather than because he wa; 
himself an experienced leader of men, then the State which 
practised the toadyism was guilty of any error, if error there was, 
when Admiral Byng was unsuccessful in breaking the French 
blockade at Minorca. Briefly, he did not lead against the 
French ships an attack which he thought meant disaster, but which 
gentlemen who sat at home at ease said meant certain victory. 
Hence the great clamour against him. The judgment of most 
of the Admiral’s officers tallied with his own; and the French 
Admiral expressed through Voltaire (perhaps not a very happy 
medium of communication with the English people), his 
belief that the English ships must certainly have been destroyed 
had they attacked the French at the time that the English lands- 
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men indicated. The Court-martial appointed to try the Admiral 
took the view of the populace—as their finding ran : 


He did not do his utmost to take, seize, and destroy the ships 
of the French King, which it was his duty to have engaged, and 
to assist such of His Majesty’s ships as were engaged in fight 
with the French ships, which it was his duty to have assisted ; 
and do therefore unanimously agree that he falls under part of 
the 12th Article of an Act of Parliament of the twenty-second 
year of his present Majesty, for amending, explaining, and 
reducing into one Act of Parliament, the laws relating to the 
government of His Majesty’s ships, vessels, and forces by sea ; 
and as that article positively prescribes death, without any 
alternative left to the discretion of the Court, under any varia- 
tion of circumstances, the Court do therefore hereby unanimously 
adjudge the said Admiral John Byng to be shot to death, at such 
time and on board such ship as the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty shall direct. But as it appears, by the evidence of 
Lord Robert Bertie, Lieut.-Colonel Smith, Captain Gardiner, and 
other officers of the ship, who were near the person of the Ad- 
miral, that they did not perceive any backwardness in him 
during the action, or any marks of fear or confusion, either from 
his countenance or behaviour, but that he seemed to give his 
orders coolly and distinctly, and did not seem wanting in per- 
sonal courage, and from other circumstances, the Court do not 
believe that his misconduct arose either from cowardice or 
disaffection, and do therefore unanimously think it their duty 
most earnestly to recommend him as a proper object of mercy. 


This sentence was attended with the following earnest re- 
presentation to the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners for 
executing the office of Lord High Admiral of Great Britain: 


We, the underwritten, the President and members of the 
Court-martial assembled for the trial of Admiral Byng, believe 
it unnecessary to inform your Lordships that in the whole 
course of this long trial we have done our utmost endeavours to 
come at truths, and to do the strictest justice to our country and 
the prisoner; but we cannot help laying the distresses of our 
minds before your Lordships on this occasion, in finding our- 
selves under a necessity of condemning a man to death, from 
the great severity of the 12th Article of War, part of which he 
falls under, and which admits of no mitigation, even if it should 
be committed by an error in judgment only ; and therefore for 
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our own consciences’ sakes, as well as in justice to the prisoner, 
we pray your Lordships, in the most earnest manner, to recom- 
mend him to His Majesty’s clemency. 

On Thursday, January 27th, 1757, when the Admiral was sent 
for on board the Sz. George to receive the unknown sentence of 
the Court-martial, he declared to some of his friends that he 
expected to be reprimanded, and that he possibly might be 
cashiered. Soon after he had got on board, and was in the 
cabin upon the quarter-deck, a member of the Court-martial came 
out and told one his relations he had the Court’s leave to inform 
him that they had found the Admiral capitally guilty, in order 
that he might prepare him to receive the sentence. The gentleman 
went up to him immediately, but was so surprised he could not 
tell how to inform him. The Admiral observing his countenance, 
said to him: “What is the matter? Have they broke me?” 
The gentleman hesitating in his reply, with some confusion of 
countenance, he added: “ Well, I understand—if nothing but my 
blood will satisfy, let them take it.” Immediately after this he 
was sent for into Court, when he continued to be the only man 
that did not appear moved while his sentence was read by the 
Judge Advocate ; and went ashore afterwards with the same air 
and composure that he came on board. 

A gentleman afterwards endeavoured to give him consolation 
by representing to him that a sentence without guilt could be no 
stain, and that there was a great probability of a pardon. He 
replied : “What will that signify to me? What satisfaction can 
I receive from the liberty to crawl a few years longer on the 
earth, with the infamous load of a pardon at my back? I de- 
spise life on such terms, and would rather have them take it.” 

Some days after the sentence was passed, he was conveyed on 
board the Monargue, and confined in the captain’s cabin upon 
the quarter-deck. And as soon as the warrant for his death 
arrived at Portsmouth all his friends who came to see him were 
obliged to leave him before it was dark and go on shore. An 
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additional number of marine officers and marines were ordered on 
board that ship, and sentinels were diligently placed with directions 
to call aloud to each other, “ All is well,” every five minutes in 
the night, almost totally depriving him of sleep. At length the 
lieutenants of the ship had orders to watch in the great 
cabin, relieving each other every four hours, as is customary 
at sea, so that there was always one of them in the cabin with 
him day and night; and the order to the sentinels for calling out 
every five minutes was then omitted. 

When Captain Montague waited upon him, to inform him the 
warrant from the Admiralty was come, he received the news 
with the cool composure with which he had received the sentence. 
The same gentleman waited upon him again on the 27th of 
February, being the day before that which was appointed for his 
execution, and, in Admiral Boscawen’s name, acquainted him 
that a respite was arrived for fourteen days. He composedly 
desired his compliments to Admiral Boscawen, with thanks 
for his intelligence, without appearing in the smallest degree 
elevated, or even pleased beyond his usual. His friends on 
that occasion represented to him what had passed in the 
House of Commons, and congratulated him on the certainty of 
an honourable pardon, which they imagined must follow. He 
was not much elated with this, but his behaviour was uniformly 
composed to the last. 

On Saturday, the 12th of March, in the evening, when his 
friends were going on shore as usual, he took leave of his two 
nephews in a tender manner, and desired they would not come 
on board to him again, lest any immoderate grief in them 
should soften him. On Sunday morning Captain Montague, 
having received a warrant from Admiral Boscawen for his execu- 
tion the next day, gave it to the marshal to read to him; which 
he calmly heard read over, and then remarked, with some warmth, 
that the place appointed by the warrant was upon the forecastle. 
“Ts not this,” said he, addressing himself to his friends, “ putting 
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me upon the footing of a common seaman, condemned to be 
shot? Is not this an indignity to my birth, to my family, and 
to my rank in the service? I think I have not been treated 
like an officer in any instance since I was disgraced, except in 
that of being ordered to be shot.” He appeared much disturbed 
at this circumstance (how strange that last touch of family pride 
seems), but on the remonstrances of his friends he again com- 
posed himself and appeared in a little time perfectly calm. In 
the forenoon he heard prayers read by the chaplain of the 
Monargue, and received the Lord’s Supper in a very devout 
manner, with some of his relations and friends. 

At dinner he was cheerful as usual, very politely helped his 
friends, and drank their healths ; but did not sit long at table. 
He continued uneasy about the place of execution: and perceiv- 
ing his friends avoided the subject, “I like to talk upon the 


subject,” said he; “it is not to be supposed I do not think of it ;. 


why, then, should it be more improper to talk of it?” He 
frequently observed how the wind was, and wished it might 
continue westerly long enough for the members of his Court- 
martial, who were upon the point of sailing, to be present at the 
time the sentence passed upon him was put in execution. About 
six he ordered tea, as usual, for himself and his company ; and 
remarking that his friends took notice of his easy manner and 
conversation, he declared it to be owing to his having no remorse 
for any transaction in his public character, however he might be 
subject to private and personal frailties. He pleased himself 
with hopes that the world would not consider him as the mean 
despicable coward his enemies had represented him, as the 
Court-martial had acquitted him of everything ignominious. 

In the evening his friends, desirous to be with him a little 
longer for the last night than had been permitted before, sent 
to Admiral Boscawen, requesting that indulgence; which was 
granted for as long as they pleased: but he himsclf desired 


they would not excced the hour of eight, being then about 
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seven. He then ordered a small bowl of puch to be made, 
helped every one, and taking his own glass witha little punch in 
it, “ My friends,” said he, “ here is all your healths, and God bless 
you all. 1am pleased to find that I have some friends sti!l, not- 
withstanding my misfortunes.” When he had drank, and set his 
glass down, he added: “I am to die to-morrow; and as my country 
requires my blood, I am ready to resign it, though I do not as yet 
know what my crime is.” The time appointed for his friends to 
go ashore drawing near, he got up and withdrew into the state- 
room with one of them at a time; and thanking them in a very 
pathetic manner for their acts of friendship and services, he 
embraced them in order to take a last farewell. But they 
entreating leave to pay their last respects and services to 
him in the morning, he consented. One of them ob- 
serving the Admiral softened into tears upon the occasion, 
said to him, “Pray, Sir, don’t suffer yourself to be dis- 


composed.” He replied: “I have not a heart of stone 
I am aman, and must feel at parting with my friends; but 
you will not see me discomposed to-morrow.” Hereupon 


his friends went on shore, and one of them waited on Admiral 
Boscawen, to beg that the place of execution might be changed 
from the forecastle to the quarter-deck; which was done 
accordingly. 

After a night of profound sleep he arose, according to his 
custom, early in the morning, somewhat about five. “ Here,” 
said he to his valet, “take these sleeve-buttons, and wear them 
for my sake; yours will do to be buried with.” Having 
directed that he should be put into his coffin with his clothes as 
he died, recollecting himself, he thoughtfully added : “ But hold 
—as these buttons are gold, my giving them to you may be 
doubted, and you may be drawn into a scrape.” He spent 
a considerable part of the morning in the state-room 
by himself; then came out and sat down with the marshal, 
and breakfasted composedly as usual. His dress was a 
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plain cloth suit—a light grey mixture—such as he had always 
worn after he received his order of suspension in Gibraltar 
Bay, having stripped off his uniform, which he immediately 
threw into the sea, as soon as he had read that order.. At nine, 
when his friends came on board, being informed that the quarter- 
deck was now the place appointed for his execution, in considera- 
tion of his rank, he was greatly pleased at it. The Morning 
Service was performed by the chaplain of the /onarque ; and the 
rest of the time he spent in walking across the cabin, and 
conversing sometimes with one friend and sometimes with 
another. 

He seemed resolved to receive his death uncovered, but, by 
the remonstrances of his friends he was at last prevailed upon 
and consented to have a bandage over his eyes, and to make a 
signal by dropping a handkerchief, though with very great re- 
luctance: “If it must be so,” said he, “and you insist, it must be 
so.” He then signified his intention of stripping off his coat to 
receive the bullets ; but being told it would be more decent to 
make no alteration in dress, “ Well then,” replied he, “ if it is more 
decent, no alteration shall be made.” 

The marines were all drawn up under arms upon the 
poop, along the gangways in the waist, and on one side 
of the quarter-deck. On the other side of the quarter-deck 
was thrown a heap of sawdust, and a cushion placed upon 
it; and in the middle, upon the gratings, a platoon con- 
sisting of nine marines, to whom he made a present of ten 
guineas, were drawn up in three lines, three in each: the two 
foremost lines, intended to fire, had their bayonets fixed, as is 
customary on such occasions. The captains of all the ships in 
Portsmouth Harbour and at Spithead were ordered to attend 
with their boats; but lay abreast upon their oars, without coming 
on board, to avoid the inconvenience of so great a crowd as that 
would have occasioned. The Admiral, about eleven, as he 
walked across the cabin, observing the crowd of boats out of 
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one of the side cabin windows, took his spying glass and viewed 
several of them ; and perceiving many boats from the shore, as 
well as the ship-boats, and the decks, shrouds, and yards of all 
the ships that lay near covered with men, said he: “ Curiosity is 
strong—it draws a great number of people together—but their 
curiosity will be disappointed : where they are they may hear, 
but they cannot see.” Perceiving the marshal had his uniform 
and sword on, speaking softly to one of his friends, “Do you 
observe,” said he, “how well dressed the marshal is?” The 
gentleman expressing his pleasure at seeing the Admiral so 
composed, “TI find,’ said Mr. Byng, “innocence is the best 
foundation for firmness of mind.” | 

After that he walked about in the cabin for some time; in- 
quired what time it would be high-water ; remarked that the 
tide would not suit to carry his body ashore after dark ; ex- 
pressed some apprehensions that his body might be insulted 
going ashore in the day, on account of the prejudices of the 
people: but on being assured that no such spirit was remaining 
among the people at Portsmouth, he appeared very well satisfied 
on that head. Then taking a paper out of his pocket, he 
addressed himself to the marshal as follows: “ Sir, these are 
my thoughts on this occasion: I shall give them to you, that 
you may authenticate them, and prevent anything spurious 
being published that might tend to defame me. I have given 
a copy to one of my relations.” 

The paper was written in his own hand, and contained as 
follows : 


On board His Majesty’s ship A/onarque, 
in Portsmouth Harbour, 


March 14th, 1757. 


A few moments will now deliver me from the virulent per- 
secutions, and frustrate the farther malice of my enemies ;—nor 
need I envy them a life subject to the sensations my injuries and 
the injustice done me must create.—Persuaded | am justice will 
be done to my reputation hereafter—the manner and _ cause 
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of raising and keeping up the popular clamour and prejudice 
against me will be seen through.--I shall be considered (as 
I now perceive myself) a victim, destined to divert the indig- 
nation and resentment of an injured and deluded people from 
the proper objects——-My enemies themselves must now think 
me innocent.— Happy for me at this last moment that I know my 
own innocence, and am conscious that no part of my country’s 
misfortunes cax be owing to me.——I heartily wish the shedding 
my blood may contribute to the happiness and service of my 
country ;—but cannot resign my just claim to a faithful discharge 
of my duty, according to the best of my judgment, and the 
utmost exertion. of my ability, for His Majesty’s honour and my 
country’s service——-I am sorry that my endeavours were not 
attended with more success, and that the armament under my 
command proved too weak to succeed in an expedition of such 
moment. 7ruth has prevailed over calumny and /a/schood, and 
justice has wiped off the ignominious stain of my supposed want 
of personal courage, or disaffection—my heart acquits me of 
these crimes,——but who can be presumptuously sure of his own 
judgment? If my crime is an error in judgment or azffering in 
opinion from my judges; and if yet the error of judgment 
should be on their side,——-God forgive them, as I do; and may 
the distress of their minds, and uneasiness of thetr consciences, 
which in justice to me they have represented, be relieved, and 


subside, as my resentment has done.--—The Supreme Judge 
sees all hearts and motives, and to Him I must submit the 
justice of my cause. J. BYNG. 


Soon after he had spoke an officer came to the cabin door, 
and in a iow voice informed one of his friends the hour of 
twelve was drawing near. He, overhearing, replied: “It is 
very well,” and retired into the state-room for about three 
minutes. In the meantime the cabin doors were thrown open, 
and the Admiral, opening the state-room door, came out with 
a stately pace and composed countenance: he made a bow to 
his friends in the cabin, and, speaking to the marshal, “Come 
along,” said he, “my friend,” he went to the cushion and kneeled 
down. One of his friends attended him to the cushion, and 
offered to tie the bandage over his eyes; but having a white 
handkerchief ready folded in his hand, he replied, with a smile 
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on his countenance: “I am obliged to you, Sir,——-I thank God 
I can do it myself——I think I can I am sure I can,” and 
tied it behind his head himself. Then, taking the gentleman 
by the hand, “ God bless you, my friend,” said he, “don’t stay 
longer here; they may shoot you.” The marines in the 
meantime advanced about two paces, and, as soon as the 
gentleman retired, presented their pieces; the first line 
kneeling, their bayonets about half-a-yard from his breast ; 
the second stooping, and close to the first; the third line, 
standing upright, were appointed a reserve, in case any life 
should remain after the two first had fired. The Admiral con- 
tinued upon his knees something more than a minute, appearing 
very) composed, and to be making an ejaculation; and then 
dropped his handkerchief, the signal agreed upon. The platoon 
immediately fired ; one missed, four passed through different parts 
of his breast, and one through his heart, and he sunk down 
motionless, gently falling on his side, as if still studious to pre- 
serve decency and dignity in his fall. 

The spectators acknowledged his behaviour to be composed 
and intrepid : it is a remarkable circumstance that the Ramzllies 
broke from her moorings much about the time of execution, which 
superstitious minds ‘have interpreted various ways. As soon as 
his body was cold it was put into his coffin and sent on shore 
to the dockyard in the evening: whence it was removed to 
the family burying-place at South Hill, in Bedfordshire. 
On his coffin was the following plain inscription: “ The Hon, 
John Byng, Esq.; died March 14th, 1757.” 





A. C. OPIE. 











The Story of a Conversion. 
(Continued from p. 324.) 


CHAPTER XI. THE DOCTRINE OF GEHENNA. 


5% the four passages on which we were last engaged, the 

idea from which we had to start was that of the corpses 
of defeated foes being consumed by worms and fire, which, by 
devouring the bodies, tormented also the lingering spirits of the 
slain.* But the attentive perusal of the passages can leave no 
doubt of there being in them ulterior thoughts which go beyond 
fire and worms destroying the dead bodies of adversaries killed 
in battle, and have a wider reference than any dull remainders 


* Judith xvi. 17; Is. Ixvi. 24; Daniel xii. 2; Ecclus. vii. 17. Avte, p. 
322.—The passage in Daniel is shown to be dependent on that in Isaiah by 
the use in both of them, and never elsewhere, of the word dhera’én, dhire’én 
—the word translated abhorring, abhorrence, contempt—in a closely similar 
context. The differences are that in Daniel (1) the way in which the trans- 
gressors become an abhorrence is not specified ; (2) they are represented as 
re-awakened to suffer their punishment, in conformity with the futurity, re- 
mote after death, attributed to the judgment, while in Isaiah, where the last 
assailants are spoken of, their punishment is represented as immediately or 
proximately following their death; (3) the Book of Daniel having been 
written outside Palestine, there is not, as in Isaiah, any reference to the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem as the scene of the judgment on them ; and (4) 
the becoming an abhorrence “to all flesh” in Isaiah, which would require 
time (first one body of worshippers and then another coming to the Temple), 
is directly expressed in terms of time, that they shall be an abhorrence 
‘6lam, zonially.—Another passage closely connected with that in Isaiah is 
Zach. xiv. 12-17: “And this shall be the smiting with which the Lord will 
smite all the peoples that have warred against Jerusalem, their flesh shall 
consume away while theystand upon their feet . . . And .. . every 
one that is left of all the nations that came up against Jerusalem shall come 
up from year to year to worship the King,” ham-Melech, “the Lord of 
hosts.” The idea is, that while they still continue to live and feel, they shall 
corrupt, as corpses do after death, when they pine away in the ground till 
nothing but the bones are left, and finally not even these. Decomposition, 
which advances most rapidly when the temperature is high, was naturally 
associated with heat or fire, as in Ps. xxxvil. [xxxvill.] 5, 7; and the final 
stages, which remove the putrescible matter, and reduce the dead body to a 
dust heap of no longer dangerous, are also purificatory. 
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of pain which might be popularly supposed (and_ therefore 
might be poetically represented) as thence flowing into souls 
not yet finally and completely dissevered from their material 
envelopes. But how came it that these ulterior ideas concreted 
themselves in the particular form of fire and worms consuming 
the bodies of the dead? To answer this question we have to go 
back to the historical origin of the term Gehenna, and to the 
associations which were consequently connected with it. 


Derivation of Gehenna. 

Gehenna, the word by which the Greek Gceenna and the 
Aramaic Gchinnom are rendered into English, is derived 
through these from the Hebrew Gé-Hinnom, the gav, valley, or 
paradise, of Hinnom, also called Gé-den-Hiniom, the gan of the 
son of Hinnom, and (e-bhené-Hinnom, the gan of the sons of 
Hinnom. In earlier times, and in one or other of these three 
Hebrew forms, it was employed as the name ofa valley and 
“ paradise ” close to Jerusalem ; while later, the Aramaic Gehzn- 
nom, and its Graecised form Geenna, became, on account of the 
associations which accumulated round this valley, a usual name, 
among Jews who were familiar with the Holy Land, for the 
place of punishment by fire after death, including both hell in 
the ordinary sense of the word, and Purgatory. In this later 
meaning it occurs twelve timesin the New Testament; and ts 
frequent in the Targums, in the two Talmuds, in the book 
Zohar, and in more recent Jewish literature.* 


* The twelve New Testament passages are as follows.—(1) ‘“* Whosoever 
shall say, ‘ Thou fool !’ shall be in danger of the Gehenna of fire,” in the fuller 
account of the Sermon on the Mount given by St. Matthew (Matth. v. 22). 
It is controverted whether the reference is here to punishment by fire after 
death, or to being burnt alive in the literal valley of Hinnom (Kuincel) ; but 
cf. ante, p. 322-4. The three graduated offences (to be angry with one’s 
brother; to call him Raca, void of sense; and to call him Moros or Nabhal, a 
fool in the religious meaning in which it is said, ‘The fool hath said in his 
heart, there is no God”), the three graduated tribunals (that of the individual 
judge, that of the Sanhedrim or great Council of the Jews, and that which 
sentences to Gé-Hinnom or to Gehenna), and the three graduated punish- 
ments (those which the three tribunals respectively are able to inflict), are, 
assuredly, not here spoken of from a simply secular point of view. Our 
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Jerusalem and the Valley of Hinnom. 

Like many other ancient strongholds, the Holy City was 
built on a triangle or tongue of elevated ground, protected on 
two sides by ravines which partially enclosed it like the two 
upper branches of a Y, and leaving only the third side — on 
which alone, by the way, it was possible for the city to be 
enlarged—as a matter of serious concern to the defenders. The 


Lord was not delivering a lecture on Jewish law, but was illustrating the 
severe though graduated punishments due to sin, by examples of offences 
tribunals and punishments already known to those whom He was address- 
ing.—(2, 3) We have it, twice, a few verses further on in St. Matthew’s 
report of the same sermon, which was delivered shortly after the beginning 
of Our Saviour’s public ministry. “If thy right eye cause thee to stumble, 
pluck it out, and cast it from thee: for it is expedient for thee that one of 
thy members should perish, rather than that thy whole body should be cast 
into Gehenna. And if thy right hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off, and 
cast it from thee: for it is expedient for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, rather than that thy whole body should go into Gehenna ” 
(Matth. v. 29, 30). From the context it will be seen that the reference is to 
avoiding occasions of inortal sin, as in St. Paul’s: “I chastise my body and 
bring it into subjection, lest, perhaps, when I have preached to others, | 
should myseif become a castaway ” (1 Cor. ix. 27 ; Gal. v. 24).—(4, 5) The 
word Gehenna is again met with a little later in the same Gospel: “Fear 
Him, Who is able to ruin both soul and body in Gehenna” (Matth. x. 28) ; 
and in the parallel passage, “Fear Him, Who, after He hath killed, hath 
power to cast into Gehenna” (Luke xii. 5). In these two passages the topic 
is not, as in the preceding, mortal sin in general, but, in particular, the obli- 
gation of steadfastly proclaiming the Gospel, regardless of human opposition 
and at any sacrifice of the earthly self—a theme which was the application 
of the general principle of rigid adherence to duty to the special case of the 
Apostles, and which led up to that of who should be greatest under the 
Gospel 7¢e7me.—(6) Almost the same words as in Matth. v. 29, 30, are em- 
ployed in Matth. xvill. 9 in describing what was said on a subsequent 
occasion (shortly after the Transfiguration) with reference to stumbling 
through pride, arrogance, love of place and power. The ‘‘ Gehenna of fire” 
there spoken of is paralleled in the preceding verse (Matth. xviii. 8) by “ the 
eternal [or zeonian] fire.”—(7, 8, 9) The word is thrice repeated in St. Mark’s 
longer and fuller account of the same incident (Mark ix. 33-50). Of this the 
concluding phrases are: “If thine eye cause thee to stumble, cast it out: it 
is good for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, rather than 
having two eyes to be cast into Gehenna, where their worm dieth not and 
their fire is not quenched. For everyone shall be salted with fire, and every 
sacrifice shall be salted with salt. Salt is good; but if the salt have 
lost its saltness, wherewith will ye season it? Have salt in your- 
selves, and be at peace with one another.” The copiousness of 
detail with which this discourse is set forth by St. Mark in spite 
of the customary brevity of his narrative, is presumably duc to his 
having obtained the materials of his Gospel from St. Peter, who, from his 
consciousness of the exceptional responsibilities that had been laid upon him, 
would be especially likely humbly to dwell on what had been said as to the 
spirit in which power should be received and exercised. ‘The expression, 
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ancient cities of Etruria, so lovingly described by Mr. Dennis, afford 
numerous parallels.—The surface of the advantageous site thus 
selected was not, of course, absolutely flat. It was itself 
divided by a shallow valley, the Turopoion, or valley of the 
cheesemakers, which debouched near the junction of the other 
two; and within it there were thus two, and, indeed, on account 
of a subdivision cf the Turopoion, three eminences. On _ the 


‘Where their worm dieth not and their fire is not quenched,” is noticeable 
as specifically connecting the Gehenna of the New Testament with Judith 
xvi. 17; Is. Ixvi. 24; and Ecclus. vil. 17. That “ everyone shall be salted with 
fire” reminds us that Gehenna does not mean hell exclusively, but includes 
Purgatory as well. ‘‘ Have salt in yourselves, and be at peace with one 
another,” is evidently “ Be mortified men ; have in yourselves that humility 
and self-restraint which check the corruption of human nature.” Men who 
had in themselves this salt would not contend about who should be greatest. 
The mortifications, the acceptance of which is necessary to gain it, amount 
to a salting with fire ; and that “ everyone shall be salted with fire” remains 
true even for those who in this life do not fully accept them.—(10, 11) The 
last two occasions on which it occurs in the Gospels are both in St. Matthew, 
toward the end of the ministry, in the arraignment of the Pharisees : “ Woe 
to you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte ; and when he is become so, ye make him twofold more 
a son of Gehenna than yourselves”; and, “ Ye serpents, ye offspring of 
vipers, how shall ye escape the judgment of [condemnation to] Gehenna?” 
(Matth. xxii. 15 and 29).—(12) And, finally, in the Epistle of St. James, who 
was so intimately associated with Jerusalem, it is said, with respect to the 
impossibility of controlling evil tongues, that ‘* The tongue is a fire, 

and is set on fire by Gehenna” (James iil. 6; cf. the first of the twelve 
passages, Matth. v. 22, aboye). 

The word is nowhere to be found in the writings of St. John, which 
were composed in and were intended for inhabitants of Asia Minor ; 
nor in those of St. Paul, which were addressed to Gentile churches ; nor in 
the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, though both seem more than once on 
the point of using it. It is thus all but peculiar to recitals which, whether 
occurring in the other Gospels or not, find a place in the first Gospel—the 
Gospel which according to the tradition of the Church is ‘‘ according to” or 
after the teaching of St. Matthew, a Palestinian Apostle whose mind appears 
to have been formed under Hebraistic influences in Palestine, without 
currents from the outside world exercising on him any important influence. 
St. Matthew appears to have become a disciple late in life. Where the 
episodes related in the other Gospels are the same as those described by him, 
their narratives frequently seem derived from his. This, however, need not 
be due to the other Evangelists having had his Gospel before them. It may 
more probably be ascribed to his having adhered more closely to the original 
Aramaic form of the Apostolic teaching. We cannot, moreover, infer that 
Our Lord employed the term Gehenna on precisely those occasions in which 
it is set down in our Gospels. For the Gospels summarise. They are not 
shorthand reports, but convey the gist and substance. 

The other class of passages connected with Gehenna—z.e., those in which 
although they do not contain the word itself, ideas correlated with the 
passages which contain it are conspicuously brought forward—are also for 
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south-west was Mount Zion, the highest of these, on which the 
Upper City was built, near to the present castle. The lower 
Temple Hill rose up towards the south-east. And eastward, « 

south-eastward, of Mount Zion, on a hill of intermediate height 
(called Akra) and on its slopes, stood the houses of the Lower 
City, so called in contradistinction to the City of David. The in- 
terior details of this original configuration of the ground have been 
somewhat altered.* But the principal features remain. With the 
exception of a weak point at the debouchment of the Turopoion, 
the only vulnerable side of the position was that toward the north 
and north-west, on which the ground scarcely rises, or even falls, 


the most part paralleled by passages from St. Matthew. These are (1) 
“The chaff He will burn with unquenchable fire,” in the preaching of St. 
John Baptist (Luke iii. 9; Matth. 11. 10, vil. 19; cf. Hebrews vi. 8; John 
xv. 16) ; (2) the sentence of condemnation, Matth. xxv. 21; cf. 2 Peter ii. 
4; Jude 6; (3) the parable of Dives and Lazarus, Luke xvi. ; and (4) the 
mentions of the lake of fire in the Apocalypse, to which, with the exception 
of John xv. 16, there is nothing at all parallel in the later Gospel of St. John, 
composed after he had been for a longer time disassociated from Palestine. 

In the Kabbalah, the two Talmuds, and the Targums, the word is of 
frequent occurrence. Thus, according to buxtorff (‘‘ Lexicon Chaldaicum, 
Ed. 1539, col. 395) to Eccles. vill. 10, “I saw the wicked buried,” the 
Targum adds “who had departed to be burned in Gehenna”; and on 
Eccles. x. t1, “Surely the serpent will bite without enchantment, and 
a babbler is no better,” it subjoins by way of comment, ‘He will 
be burned in Gehenna.”—The Targums, I may explain, are paraphrases 
of the Hebrew Scriptures into the Aramaic (or, as it was also called, 
the Chaldee) tongue, with more or less of explanation and amplification 
thrown in. Hebrew gradually became a learned language to the Jews sub- 
sequently to the Babylonian Captivity ; and as the Hebrew Scriptures still 
continued to be read in Hebrew in the synagogues —much as the Mass is still 
said in Latin—the reading of the lessons appointed for the day, which 
corresponded to our Epistles and Gospels, was followed by an exposition or 
paraphrase in Aramaic. These paraphrases (which answered partly to our 
reading of the Epistle and Gospel in English, and partly to the sermon) 
were at first extemporaneous. Later, they were written down for the sake 
of accuracy ; and are what are called Targums, from the Aramaic ¢éurghem, 
to interpret. Nor were the only Targus those in Aramaic. When the use 
of the Greek language had become widely diffused in Egypt and in Asia 
Minor by the results of the conquests of Alexander the Great, the Hellenists 
or Greek-speaking Jews needed a Greek Targum ; and this was provided for 
them in the Septuagint ; in which, though it is habitually a close translation, 
there are occasional amplifications, which are sometimes right, and some- 
times wrong—as in the Greek text of Judith iv. 3, v. 18. 

*““The city of Jerusalem,” says Josephus, “ Wars of the Jews,” IV. 4, 1, 

‘was fortified with three walls, on such parts as were not encompassed with 
Riese valleys ; for in such places it had but one wall. It was built upon 
two hills, which are opposite to one another, and have a valley to divide 
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towards Jerusalem. It was on this side that it was successfully 
attacked by Nebuchadnezzar, and, later, by the Romans under 
Titus ; but on the south-west, south, and east, it is rendered 
almost inaccessible by the steepness of the ascent from the two 
ravines mentioned above, which, rapidly deepening toward the 
south, meet together at the south-east corner of the city, and 
pass on southward, united in the Wady-er-Ra’hib, to discharge 
themselves into the Dead Sea. To which of the two valleys the 
name Gé-Hinnom was applied is not altogether uncontroverted. 
Some expressions of St. Jerome’s point to the eastern valley, the 
valley of the Qidhrén or Blackwater, commonly called the 
valley of Jehoshaphat and the Wady-en-Na’r or valley of fire, 
which runs from north to south immediately east of the Temple 
Hill, and separates Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives. The 
more common opinion is that it was the lower part of the south- 
western valley, the part now called the Wady-er-Rahabeh or 
valley of the Lute, where it bends round and broadens out to 
meet the valley of the Qidhrén. Both valleys, however, are full 
of tombs. In conformity with primitive ideas (axfe, Vol. XIX., 
307, 377 sgq.) about the selection of places of interment, they 
were the cemeteries of the city. The probability seems to be 
that in earlier times the lower part of the valley of the 
Qidhron was more particularly the valley “of Hinnom” or “of 
wailing,’ and that in the later times of the Jewish monarchy 
this name was transferred to the adjoining part of the western 
Wady-er-Rahabeh.* 


them asunder ; at which valley the corresponding rows of houses on both 
crests end. Of these crests, that of the Upper City is much higher and ts 
more in a straight line in the direction of its greater length. . . . But 
the other hill, which was called Akra, and has on it the Lower City, is of the 
shape of the crescent moon. Over against this was a third hill,” the Tem- 
ple Hill, “naturally lower than Akra, and formerly separated from the other,” 
Z.c., from the upper hill, “by a broad valley. However, when the Asmonzans 
reigned, they filled up that valley with earth, and had a mind to join the city 
to the Temple. They then took off part of the height of Akra, and reduced 
it to a lower configuration than before, that the Temple might be superior to 
it. The valley of the Turopoion, as it was called, and was that spoken of 
above, which distinguished the hill of the Upper City from that of the Lower, 
extended as far as Siloam—the name of a fountain which has in it great 
abundance of sweet water.” 

* St. Jerome, who was an antiquarian and a /f/érateur, tells us in his 
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It necessarily follows from the above facts—it is as obvious, 
indeed, as it is undisputed—that the whole phraseology of the 
New Testament on Gehenna had a proximately metaphorical 
origin. It evidently, moreover, preserved something, at least, 
of this metaphorical character, as we see in the declarations 


“ Onomasticon” that it was “juxta murum Jerusalem, contra orientem ”— 
“close to the wall of Jerusalem, on the east.” In his ‘‘Commentary on 
Jeremiah,” on vii. 31, he adds that “ vel nomen hominis, vel gratiam sonat ” 
—-“it is either the name of a man, or means grace or favour.” In his ‘‘ Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew,” on x. 28, he further says, not very consistently with 
his statement in the “ Onomasticon,” that it was “‘juxta Jerusalem ad radices 
montis Moria, in quibus Siloe fluit. Haec vallis et parvi campi planities 
irrigua est et nemorosa, plenaque deliciis, et lucus in ea idolo consecratus ”— 
i.e., it was “close to Jerusalem, at the roots of Mount Moriah [by which he 
means the Temple Hill], among the roots of which Siloe flows. This 
valley, and the flat surface of a little meadow, are well watered and well 
wooded, and abounding in attractions ; and there was in it a grove conse- 
crated to the idol” to which human sacrifices were offered. The fountain of 
Shiloak [em7ss¢o agu@], Siloam, or Siloe, on which the irrigation and conse- 
quently the fertility of this warm and sheltered nook depend, now pours out 
its waters on the west side of the hill Ophel, which is a spur stretching 
southward from the Temple Hill, and thus forming a natural demarcation 
between the Wady-en-Na’r and the Wady-er-Rahabeh ; so that both the 
fountain and the ground which it irrigates belong to the western rather than 
to the eastern part of the hollow. But it did not always occupy its present 
position ; to which (probably in the reign of Hezekiah, King of Judah, Is. 
Xxll. II; 2 Kings xxxii. 3, 4) it was led through the hill by a S.S.W. subter- 
ranean conduit from the spring En-Rogel or fountain of the fullers. The waters 
from this spring, which rises in a cave on the east side of the Temple Hill (with 
the underground water-channels and reservoirs of which it communicates, Bar- 
clay, “ City of the Great King,” p. 523), and is the so-called Fountain of the 
Virgin, must from the configuration of the ground have discharged themselves 
into the eastern valley, that of the Qidhrén. The site has therefore been 
changed. In corroboration of this it may be mentioned that Kefr Selwan, 
the village of Siloam, lies, not near the present fountain of Siloam, but 
on the east side of Ophel and east of the Qidhron, nearly opposite the 
Fountain of the Virgin (see map in Robinson, “ Biblical Researches in 
Palestine,” Vol. I., p. 326). Near Kefer Selwan must have been “the high 
place, which Solomon built for Chemosh, in the hill that is defore,” z.e., in 
Scripture phraseology, /o the east of, “Jerusalem” (3 [1] Kings xi. 7); or, 
as described more in detail in another passage (4 [2] Kings xxiii. 13), “the 
high places that were before Jerusalem, which were on the 7zgf¢ hand,” 
7.€.,0n the south or on the south side, “of the Mount of Offence, which 
Solomon, the King of Israel, had builded for Ashtoreth the abomination 
of the Zidonians, and for Chemosh the abomination of Moab, and 
for Milcom the abomination of the children of Ammon.” At Kefr Selwan 
M. Clermont Ganneau found a Phoenician inscription with the words de/h 
Bat‘al, “the house of Baal”; and at the north end of the cliff on which the 
houses stand he discovered, still in use, the local name Zaweilah (“Palestine 
Exploration Survey Memoirs,” Jerusalem, p. 364), the modern equivalent of 
the Scriptural name Zofeleth—the Stone Zofeleth or the serpent-stone (3 
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about its being better to enter into everlasting life with only one 
eye, than to go into Gehenna with two ; but we must be on our 
cuard against supposing that the metaphor continued to bea 
metaphor and no more. We do not, in fact, know that it ever 
was a metaphor and no more as it was used by those who 
opposed or even by those who accepted Ba‘al worship; and 
even if it were originally nothing but metaphorical language, it 
is plain that it had ceased to be so in its totality by the time of 
the New Testament. To what extent in some of the details the 
metaphorical character still continued to adhere to it, is a matter 
for ulterior inquiry. And in this inquiry we are, as might be 
expected, assisted by the history of the subject ; which shows 
that the local associations which gathered round it in the 
minds of the Palestinian Jews were in their essence general and 


[1] Kings i. 9), to which, as to En Rogel on account of a singularly alternat 
ing gentleness and vehemence in its flow, superstitious associations probably 
attached. 

Of the name Gehenna, Ge-Hinnom, or valley of Hinnom, three explana- 
tions have been given. That which at first hearing naturally suggests itself 
is that there once was someone called Hinnom, to whom and to whose son 
or sons after him the place belonged. This account of the matter is, how- 
ever, usually and deservedly rejected, for it is most improbable that a valley 


its name from a private person (Boettcher, ‘“ De Inferis,” Dresda, 1846, 
p. 82). The commonly received etymology connects it with an Arabic root 
hannah, to sigh or whimper or wail, valley of Hinnom or of the son or sons 
of Hinnom thus meaning valley of wailing or of the sin or sons of wailing, 
and being connected either generally with lamentation for the dead, or (as 
the Rabbinical writers in particular supposed) with the cries of the children 
who were there made to pass through the fire to Moloch. The only objection 
to this interpretation is that such a name would not have been likely to be 
applied to their sacred place by Moloch-worshippers, who would doubtless 
have sought for some less ominous designation ; and from this point of view 
“valley of favour” or “valley of mercy,” from havav, to pity, show mercy to, 
is obviously preferable. It would appear that all who passed through the 
fire to Moloch were not burnt to death in it, but that there was a sort of trial 
by ordeal in which some perished and some escaped, the children, perhaps, 
being made to run between two fires, into one or other of which some 
stumbled while others passed safely through. The name valley of favour 
might, then, be given with reference to those whom the fire as it were refused 
to touch, or with allusion to the pity shown to the dead by mourning them ; 
and by a slight change in pronunciation—by the substitution of a weaker or 
ordinary h fora stronger italicised 4—the “ valley of favour” would become 
the “ valley of wailing” in the mouths of those who abhorred the cruelties 
and obscenities of the worship of Moloch, of Chemosh, or of Ba‘al, which 
were only different forms of the same cv/tus, 
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applicable to any cemetery in which Moloch-rites were per- 
formed, and, indeed, though to a less degree, to any cemetery 
whatever ; but that Gehinnom stood out in their imagination 
and became the Gehinnom far excellence because it was close 
to Salem or Jerusalem, the capital and the Holy City. 


The History of Gehinnom. 

Though there is another Salem near Samaria, it is usually 
inferred from the mention of the “ king’s vale’ (Genesis xiv. 17) 
and from other circumstances, that Jerusalem was the Salem 
over which Melchizedek (whose name means “ My king is 
Zedek,” or, “ My king is the Just One”) ruled in the time of 
Abraham. The word Salem seems to mean perfect, complete 
in itself; and if, as has been suggested, the word Jerusalem 
(where, as in other Hebrew words, the letter J represents a Y) 
is derived from Yarah, to found or build on, and Skhalayim, two 
perfect places, there may be in the name itself an allusion to 
the double hill described above, crowned with two cities, one 
civil and the other religious. The constructions on the eastern 
or religious hill appear to have been the more ancient ; and this 
may very well have been the Salem of Melchizedek, the priest 
of ‘I:l-’Elyon, “the Most High God.” In Pheenician traditions 
this ‘El-’Elyon is spoken of as antecedent to the time when 
there were human sacrifices ; and this corresponds to Melchi- 
zedek’s holier and more significant offering of bread and wine, 
which goes nearer to the heart of nature, instead of stopping 
short, as human sacrifices do, at derivative products; for the 
fruits of the field and of the vineyard are what Nature immce- 
diately or in the first instance brings forth. In the Phoenician 
cosmological mythology, ’E]-’Elyon was succeeded by Uranus, 
and Uranus again by El, who ina time of pestilence inaugu- 
rated human sacrifices by sacrificing his only son, in royal robes 
to Uranus. The new and exceptional kind of sacrifices was 
intended to meet the exceptional demands of deities who were 
showing themselves as gods of death rather than of life.* 


* For the legend of ’El, see Rawlinson’s “ Phoenicia,” Bunsen’s “ Egypt’s 
Place in History,” or the remains of Philo Byblius in the “Fragmenta 
Historicorum Gracorum,” Didot, Paris—on which these are founded. 
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But, whether the Salem of Melchizedek is to be identified 
with Jerusalem or not, both city and name were well known 
before the Exodus, and had already become associated with the 
worship of a deity who was no longer an ‘EI-’Elyon, but a 
severe god of the underworld. A number of tablets were some 
few years ago discovered at El-Amarna in evpt, addressed 
from Palestine and countries further east to Amenophis ITI. 
and Amenophis IV., two Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty, 
the dynasty immediately preceding that under which the 
going out from Egypt took place. They are of intcrest, not only 
as mentioning places spoken of in the Books of Joshua and 
Judges, which give an account of the conquest of the Holy Land, 
but also as showing that a dialect of Assyrian, in which they are 
written in the cunciform characters, was then and there a usual 
means of communication; and among them are, up to the 
present, five letters from a certain Arad-Hiba, who describes 
himself as Stadtholder of Jerusalem. He represents himsclf as 
a feudatory of the Egyptian monarch, but as deriving his 
authority neither from the Pharaoh nor from his own parents, 
but from a great king, a divine being, whose sanctuary a higher 
duty prevented him from leaving even to present himself at 
Pharaoh’s Court. “It is not the adherents of my father or those 
of my mother who raised me up in this place. It is the arm of 
the mighty king that caused me to enter into the house of my 
father. Why should I render myself guilty of defection or of 
unfaithfulness toward the King my lord”—-the King of Egypt, 
to whom he was writing-—“ as long as the King, my lord, lives?” 
“Tet the King, my lord, know that I cannot go to the King to 
communicate with him personally ; behold, | am at the service 
of the King at” U-ru-sa-lim, Jerusalem, “ for ever, and IT will 
never consent to Icave the town of Jerusalem.” And, more 
specifically, er mat U-ri-sa-lint-ki, “ the town of the country,” 
i.e,the metropolis, “Jerusalem,” ev, “the town,” d2¢ “ of the house,” 
an-NIN-IB [det.], “of [the God] Ninip,” ev sar-77, “town of the 
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king.”* There is a difficulty in ascertaining how the cuneiform 
or wedge-shaped characters used in writing the name of this 
deity were actually pronounced in Assyrian when they were 
used in spelling it; and, here and elsewhere, the name is consc- 
quently variously read Ninip or Ninib, Adar, and Uras. The 
case, in fact, is very much the same as if (substituting I¢nglish 
for Assyrian) we had a symbol for darkness, and used it in 
spelling the name of a man, who might then have been called 
Mr. Black, Mr. Dark, or Mr. Gloom. But the uncertainty about 
the sound to be given to the name does not extend to the 
character of the deity, who, as the phrase last quoted shows, was 
the vod then specially worshipped at Jerusalem ‘and who was 
apparently the great king referred to in the previously quoted 
phrases. “ Tlis name was explained to mean ‘the lord of the 
oracle, and one of his titles was ‘the voice’ or ‘oracle supreme.’ 
Ile bears the same relation to Mul-lil,’ the lord of the under- 
world, “that Merodach bears to Ika. Each alike is the son and 
messenger of the older god. But whereas the errands upon 
which Merodach is sent are errands of mercy and of benevolence 
the errands of Adar are those that befit an implacable warrior. 
Ife contends not against the powers of darkness, like Merodach, 
for the father whose orders he obeys is himself the ruler of the 
powers of darkness.’+ 

A deity of this kind, a lord of the world of the dead, con- 
ceived of as (after the analogy of earthly kings) always hanker- 
ing for new subjects, and as showing by pestilence and famine 
his displeasure with his votaries when they failed to satisfy his 
appetite by massacres committed in war, was certain, when other 
victims failed, to be approached with human sacrifices, taken as 
a last resort from the very families of his worshippers. Such 
_ * The correspondence has been transliterated and translated by M. Halevy 
In the Journal Asiatigue for November-December, 1891, and following 
numbers. It has also been referred to by Mr. Sayce, in the Contemporary 
Neview for December, 1891; and part of the tablets have been translated by 
Sayce and Budge in the “Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, ’ 


Vol. X. 
t Sayce, “ Religion of the Ancient Babylonians,” pp. 153, 154. 
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sacrifices were as naturally by fire; because the gods of the 
underworld were specially associated with fire. Some of the 
reasons of this association of ideas can still be traced, though 
probably there were others which now escape us. Among the 
most obvious suggestions which would lead to the conclusion 
that the underworld gods are fire gods being drawn, are those 
which are supplied by the smoke, the heat, the lavas, and the 
other phenomena of volcanoes, than which nothing could more 
directly lead to the inference that the interior of the earth is full 
of fire, and that consequently an underworld god must bea god 
who has his home in such fire. The phenomena of hot springs, 
such as those on the east of the Dead Sea, the beds of sulphur 
near volcanoes, the sulphurous and mephitic vapours which rise 
from the bowels of the earth, the bitumen which is found float- 
ing on the Dead Sea itself—a sea at a lower level than anything 
else in Palestine—would strengthen the inference, which was 
also capable of being independently corroborated by other 
indications. We now know, for instance, that the red clouds of 
sunrise and of sunset are due merely to watery vapour, and have 
nothing to do with fire. But the ancients were utterly ignorant 
of this. The superficial appearances were all they had to go by ; 
and the mere visible spectacle is as if the sun rose from a bath 
of fire in the morning, and sank into it again at night. It 
might even be supposed that by this subterranean journey 
underground from east to west he gained the strength needed 
for the overhead circuit ofanother day. The warmth of sheltered 
valleys, and the chilliness of mountain summits and of exposed 
situations, are other obvious premisses for the same general con- 
clusion; and to these have to be added examples of another 
kind, from the spontaneous heating of masses of damp decom- 
posing matter, and from the heat, or “ burning,” in the meta- 
phorical, and even in the literal sense of the word, to which the 
bodies of the dead were subjected in Egypt in the process of 
mummification. This last essentially consisted of chemically burn- 
ing away the impurity of the dead—z.c., the more decomposable 
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organs and tissues, which were associated with moral impurity 
or sin—which was effected by the natron deposited by the Nile 
and by the use of bitumen and of fiery essential oils. When it 
was accomplished, the deceased was said to be pure; his sins 
had been cut or rubbed or burnt away from him; and while it 
was going on he was in a sort of Purgatory.* The purifying 


* This natron, which the Egy ptians called seve/, that which burns, the 
burning salt of the Nile, was (not, as is often supposed, our nitre, but) 
the alkaline carbonate of soda or a mixture of the alkaline carbonates of 
soda and of potass, brought down in solution by the waters of the Nile, im- 
pregnating the soil after the inundation, and accumulating from evaporation 
in the natron lakes, whence it was obtained for use in embalming. The practice 
of embalming is, in fact,supposed by Rawlinson (“ Herodotus, Vol. II. »p. 142) 
to have been derived from a more rudimentar y earlier custom of “ merely 
burying in the sand, impregnated with natron and other salts, which dried 
and preserved the body.” Three methods of embalming, all of which are 
illustrative of the idea of burning, if we bear in mind that that idea covers 
alike the physical effect of the heat, the taste of condiments, and the burning 
sensation produced by alkalis (which were confounded together in Bacon’s 
essay on the forma of heat, and a fortor7 in the thoughts of earlier mankind) 
are described by Herodotus—one very costly and elaborate, a second less 
expensive, and a third adapted for the slender means of the poor (Herodo- 
tus, B. II., cc. 86-88). The second or intermediate method consisted in filling 
the abdomen with oil of cedar, a tree of which the wood is fiery and easily 
inflammable, while the oil itself has a hot and burning taste and produces a 
burning pain if applied toa wound. By mixing it with natron, the ancients 
produced a kind of soap (Meineke, “ Fragmenta Greecarum Pcetarum Comi- 
coruin,” I]., 638), and with this caustic substance it must have been combined 
in the kind of embalming seen and described by the Greek historian when he 
visited Lower Egypt, as he says that it was used because the viscera 
came away with it in a liquefied condition when it was withdrawn. The 
body was then steeped in natron for seventy days, at the end of which 
time practically the whole of its decomposable animal matter was removed 
or chemically altered so that no putrefaction would take place, and it was 
in fact practically reduced to the skin and the bones. It was then again 
anointed with fragrant oils, composed into a posture fit for the mummy 
case, and handed over to the relatives for the performance of the funeral 
rites. The higher and sentient elements of human nature, of which the 
Egyptians distinguished not only one (as we do when we speak of soul and 
body), but sev eral, were supposed to be while all this was going on in a kind 
of Purgatory on account of their lingering association with the body. In 
the more elaborate process, the brain, the lungs, and the whole of the 
abdominal viscera except the kidneys, were removed ; the cavity of the skull 
was filled with bitumen, and that of the abdomen was flushed with palm wine 
and oil of cedar ; and the whole substance of the body was as far as possible 
impregnated with spices and unguents. After this, at least in the time of 
Herodotus and by the artists from whom he received his account, it was 
steeped in natron, which, however, must have had less influence on it ‘than if 
these processes had been omitted ; and in mummies which were thus care- 
fully prepared, the very expression of the face was preserved. After these 
crude and rev olting operations, the mummy was anointed and composed for 
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effect of fire was, of course,a commonplace with the ancients ; 
nor did it enter into their minds to distinguish whether the fire 
was what we should call literal or what we should denominate 
metaphorical. Entirely (of course) unacquainted with our 
modern antiseptics, fire was the only radically purificatory agent 
they knew of; and if in a man ora thing there was anything 
other than dross, fire, they held, would bring it out. To clear 
the air, therefore, of the miasmata by which it was impregnated, 
bonfires were kindled in times of pestilence ; with the idea of 
clearing away a moral pestilence, the bodies of great sinners 
were committed to the flames: and objects which had been con- 
taminated were subjected to the action of fire to purify them if 
anything purifiable remained. Nor did they distinguish, as we 
should do, between the heat of a visible flame and that of a 
caustic medical application. Fire was to their minds one of the 
four elements, instinct in many objects in which it does not 
visibly manifest itself; and the burning liniment which removes 
the proud flesh and cleanses a wound, was held to have in it as 
truly the nature of fire as the actual cautery by which the same 
results may be effected. “ Fire,” let it be remembered, not only 
in this connexion but whenever the question whether the fire of 
hell is corporeal is discussed, was not anciently applied only to 
such objects as a hot iron or a burning coal, or to the special 
kind of physical action they exemplify. Fire was conceived of 
as one of the four elements of which in varying proportions all 
things were composed, the other three being earth, water, and 
air; and anything hot, pungent, or burning in the wide sense of 
the word was regarded as containing fire. With the progress of 


the funeral rites, of which the first words, by which it was saluted on its 
arrival at the mausoleum, were, “Thou art pure, Osiris, thou art pure.” The 
higher principles of human nature—the 4 or double, the sa or vital force, 
the /Aavb/t or luminous form, and so on, were then invoked by magical 
incantations to reassociate themselves with it, which it was supposed they 
did ; and this reunion, which rendered the physical mummy a focus of 
necromancy, was supposed to continue till it finally and_ irretrievably 
decayed, when the associated principles sought new homes in other bodies, 
of the lower animals, or of as yet unborn babes. Worms or serpents were, 
with fire, among the principal terrors of the Egyptian hell. The process of 
embalming snbstituted a quick fire for a slow. 
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chemistry and physics, the word fire, like so many others, has 
changed its meaning. To bury was to commit to the fire of the 
earth. 

The valley of Hinnom is first spoken of in Holy Scripture in 
two passages of the Book of Josue, where it is mentioned in the 
delimitation of the frontiers of the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin ; and is mentioned in terms which imply it to have 
been already a well-known locality, and to have lain to the east 
and south-east of Jerusalem.* The local worship of Ninip, and 
the associations connected with it, sufficiently explain how the 
valley had already come to be called the valley of Hinnom, o1 
of wailing. 

The two notices in the Book of Josue are followed by a long 
silence. The strength of its position caused the subsequent 
capital to be one of the last of the cities captured by the 


Hebrew invaders ; and though a successful raid was early made - 


on it, the success was no more than temporary, and it was per- 
manently annexed only by David, who entered, it would seem, 
by the weak point at the opening of the Turopoion Valley. We 
can only conjecture that the old Canaanite practices continued. 
The next passages relating to it are those already quoted, which 
speak of the temples built in its outskirts for the pagan worship 
* The border of Judah passed along from the north-east ‘‘to the waters of 
En-Shemesh,” the Spring of the Sun, now called the Well of the Apostles, on 
the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, about half-a-mile below Bethany, ‘“ and 
the goings out thereof were at En-Rogel,” the well of the fullers, described 
above ; ‘and the border went up by the valley of the son of Hinnom to the 
shoulder of ha-Jebiisi southward (the same is Jerusalem) ; and the border 
went up to the top of the mountain that lieth before the valley of Hinnom 
westward, which [mountain] is at the uttermost part of the valley of Rephaim 
northward ” (Josue xv. 8; similarly xvill. 16). The valley of Rephaim, of 
the shades of the mighty ones of old, stretched away to the south-west of the 
old Canaanite stronghold, of which Jebus, ‘‘ the down-trodden place, ” the 
place beaten down, like a threshing-floor, by many feet, was an ancient name. 
—The passages from Josue belong. to what is called the P riestly or Ritual 
Code. As indications of their antiquity, the reader may notice not only the 
ancient names ha-/edis?, the Jebusite, 7.¢., the Jebusite city, and En-Shemesh, 
but also the Egyptian character of the phraseology ; for to call the west 
before or in front is distinctively Egyptian. In naming the points of the 
compass the later Jews supposed themselves looking e: astward ; the cast was 
In front, the qwes/ behind, the oth on the left, and the sowth on the right. 
The Egy ‘ptians on the other hand regarded the west as the primary cardinal 
point ; so that to them the wes¢ was in front, the east behind, the orth to the 
right, and the sov?¢f on the left. 
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of Solomon’s Palestinian wives. The institution of the kingdom, 
which Samuel so naturally deprecated, had, in fact, produced its 
natural effects. Foreign alliances were sought after, and the 
alien and of course idolatrous princesses re-introduced old 
Palestinian forms of worship, to which, in the valley of 
Hinnom at least, it was probably urged that there was 
a sort of prescriptive right. It may be remarked, however, 
that no such special worship is spoken of as having been 
demanded or provided for Pharaoh’s daughter; and_ the 
egyptian religion, though crude enough, was milder, and 
alien to such barbarous rites as those of the Hinnom 
valley. But the Royal marriages, of Solomon, and in subsequent 
generations, with princesses from Moab, from Zidon, and from 
other Palestinian States, necessarily introduced a degraded 
heathen eleinent into the Royal family, and several of the kings 
had heathen mothers. It was not wonderful, therefore, that 
Ahaz “burnt incense in the valley of the son of Hinnom, and 
burnt his children in the fire, according to the abominations of 
the heathen whom the Lord cast out before the children of 
Israel”; or that Manasseh “made his children to pass through 
the fire, in the valley.of the son of Hinnom.”* 

The reign of Manasseh was after no long period followed by 
the Babylonian Captivity ; and in the prophecies of the future of 
the city after the Captivity one of the principal features was the 
purification of this valley of abomination which had in former 
ages disgraced Jerusalem. Baal-worship in fact died out ; only 
those Jews who were zealously attached to their religion broke 
the ties which had come to attach them to the farther east, and 
returned to Palestine after the edict of Cyrus. The local valley 
of Hinnom thus to a considerable extent lost its bad name; or 
if the name was retained as that of the place of punishment, the 
local significance tended to die away. We are thus brought 
into another mental atmosphere, which is that of the Book of 
Enoch, and the times nearer the New Testament. 

(To be continued.) A. ©. Bi 


* 2 Par. [Chronicles] xxviii. 3, xxxili. 6. 
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of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 

6. The Modern Languages taught in the College include French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian. 

7. Ramsgate is conveniently situated two hours from London. 

5. Pupils of the College enjoy the benefit of frequent sea-bathing 

§ y | L 


during the summer months. 


FOR PROSPECTUS, &c., apply either to 
THE VERY REV. FATHER PRIOR 
OR TO 


THE REV. FATHER RECTOR. 
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